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FROM THE ROMAIC OF SOUTSOS. 
(0 Kavynevépns.) 


SouTsos, if there is a creature whom I heartily 
abhor, 
-’Tis the knave who blows his trumpet noisily 
from door to door. 
T’other day a blatant braggart — always at it, 
day and night — 
Sought to deafen me outright. 
Bygone grandeur, stale achievements, formed 
the staple of his story, 
Just as if I were a dunce 
And a baby, all at once, 
And had never heard of greatness, or of riches, 
or of glory! 


He began to prate and prattle of the number 
of his cattle, 
Sheep and billygoats he counted, too, 
In an endless tittle-tattle ; 
Then he told me what the acres of his property 
amounted to, 
“ Will you sell it? Name your figure!” to the 
fool I nearly cried ; 
“Tm the greatest squire, d’ye know, 
Thebes or Negropont can show ; ” 
But I swallowed down my anger — bragging I 
can wot abide. 


Every one admits of me, without a point unduly 
stretching, 
That I’m handsome, young, and fetching ; 
That my lips are coral red, my teeth like pearls 
whene’er I show ’em — 
Every attitude a poem ; 
And that in the gay mazurka with angelic 
grace I glide. 
Ten fine girls for love of me have fall’n into a 
sad decline! 
But I don’t proclaim it on the housetops, like 
some friends of mine ; 
Boasting is my pet aversion, boasting I can 
not abide. 


You’ve no notion of the numbers — Greeks 
and foreigners renowned — 
Who frequent my house on business, morn 
and evening, to and fro, 
Till my head spins round and round, 
As I watch them doff before me hats and tur- 
bans, louting low. 
Do you know that correspondence of a nature 
manifold 
With ¢ez Cabinets I hold? 
That I am the confidant of every creature that 
know — 
But I’d sooner bite my tongue off than tell 
anybody so. 


It’s a most ill-starred anomaly by politics 
afforded, 
Genius zever is rewarded. 
Men of most inferior metal in the Cabinet hold 


places ; 
While, in spite of all my talent, all my intel- 
lectual graces, 





I’ve not yet become the Premier —as I must 
one day, of course — 
But amid the Opposition benches bawl until 


I’m hoarse. 

Still, I'd sooner cut my hand off than attempt 
to calculate 

The incalculable services I’ve rendered to the 
State. 


I should be a noted person, and in human 
estimation 
Hold a most exalted station, 
Were I not so mighty modest, — loth my deeds 
abroad to blazon ; 
But I caz not blow my trumpet,—I could 
never be so brazen ! 
Praise me, then, dear Soutsos, do! 
And I'll lay it thick on you, 
That the world may learn at last our real 
merits to appraise, 
And allow no shamefaced braggart to deprive 
us of our bays. 
Spectator. CHARLES L, GRAVES, 


A SONNET. 


As when some workers, toiling at a loom, 

Having but little portions of the roll 

Of some huge fabric, cannot see the whole, 

And note but atoms, wherein they entomb — 

As objects fade in evening’s first gray gloom — 

The large design, from which each trifling dole 

But goes to make the long much-wished-for 
goal: 

So do we seek to penetrate the doom 

That lies so heavily upon our life, 

And strive to learn the whole that there must 
be; 

For each day has its own completed piece. 

The whole awaits us, where no anxious strife 

Can mar completeness: here but God’s eyes 


see 
What death shall show us when our life shall 
cease, 


Chambers’ Journal. J. E. PANTON, 


BED IN SUMMER. 


IN winter, I get up by night, 
And dress by yellow candle-light, 
In summer, quite the other way, 
I have to go to bed by day. 


I have to go to bed and see 

The birds still hopping on the tree, 
Or hear the grown-up people’s feet 
Still going past me in the street. 


And does it not seem hard to you, 
When all the sky is clear and blue, 
And I should like so much to play, 
To have to go to bed by day? 

R. L. STEVENSON. 














THE FIRST EPOCH IN THE ITALIAN 


From The London Quarterly Review. 
THE FIRST EPOCH IN THE ITALIAN 
RENAISSANCE.* 

WE have come to speak in a succinct 
way of the Renaissance as an intellectual 
movement of transcendent importance in 
the history of modern civilization; of the 
literature of the Renaissance, the painting 
and sculpture of the Renaissance, the ar- 
chitecture of the Renaissance, as though 
the movement itself lay within limits so 
clearly defined as to allow of no sort of 
doubt in any given instance, whether the 
poet, artist, or thinker we are studying be- 
longs to the Renaissance or not. Yet, if 
we seriously attempt to give logical preci- 
sion to our use of the term, it is impossi- 
ble to avoid either so extending it as to 
make it embrace much of what is usually 
supposed to belong exclusively to the 
Middle Ages, or, on the other hand, con- 
fining it to the period during which the 
energies of the Italian mind were directed 
almost exclusively to the resuscitation of 
the antique in literature and art: a period 
extending, roughly speaking, from the 
latter end of the fourteenth century to the 
beginning of the sixteenth. If we adopt 
the latter alternative, we exclude, on the 
one hand, Dante, Petrarch, and Boccac- 
cio, on the other, Pulci, Boiardo, and 
Ariosto, from part or lot in the Renais- 
sance, the typical representatives of the 
movement, so far as literature is con- 
cerned, being Filelfo, Bembo, and Poli- 
tian. Properly speaking, however, the 
Renaissance is, as Vernon Lee observes, 
“not a period, but a condition,” —a con- 


* 1. Renaissance in Italy. By Joun ADDINGTON 
Symonps. Vols. I. and 1V. London: Smith, Elder 
& Co. 1880 and 1881. 

2. Euphorion: being Studies of the Antique and 
the Medieval in the Renaissance. By VERNON LER. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1884. 

3. Le antiche Rime Volgari secondo la Lezione 
Codice vaticano 3793. Per curadi A. vb’ ANCONA e 
D. Comparetti. Vols. I. and II. Bologna: 1875 
and 1881. 

4. Cantilene e Ballate Strambottie Madrigali nei 
Secoli X/1l.e XIV. A cura di Giosuz Carpucci. 
Pisa: 1871. 

5. Poesie Italiane Inedite di Dugento Autori dal? 
origine della lingua infino all secolo1z7mo. Raccolte 
ed illustrate da Francesco Truccut. Vol. I. Prato: 
1846. 

6. Raccolta di Rime Antiche Toscane. Palermo: 
1817. 
7. Poeti del Primo Secolo della Lingua Italiana. 
Firenze: 1816. 
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dition “ which began to exist with the ear- 
liest medizval revival,” which “did not 
exist all over Italy,” and “ existed outside 
Italy,” though “in Italy it was far more 
universal than elsewhere.” In this larger 
and, as we think, more philosophical 
sense of the term, the Italian Renaissance 
may be said to have come into being as 
early as the twelfth century in the revival 
of the study of Roman law which then 
took place at Bologna. How the school of 
civil law founded there by Irnerius * in the 
first quarter of that century grew and flour- 
ished we know by the long list of eminent 
glossators or commentators on the Code 
and Digest of Justinian whose works are 
still extant; and the high repute in which 
the university was held in the following 
century is attested by the fact that in 1226 
the emperor Frederick II. attempted to 
suppress it, commanding the students to 
transfer themselves to his newly founded 
university at Naples. The Bolognese 
treated his edicts with contempt, and the 
university continued to prosper as before.t 
But while the severe study of the civil law 
was prosecuted at Bologna with an ardor 
which it is difficult for a modern English- 
man to understand, the only literature 
which existed in the northern provinces of 
Italy was an exotic. During the latter 
half of the twelfth and the earlier decades 
of the thirteenth centuries troubadours 
from Provence visited Italy in large num- 
bers, enjoying the hospitality of the vari- 
ous feudal courts, and in return practising 
their art for the diversion of their hosts. 
Thus, at least in the north, the dengue d’oc 
came to be regarded by the Italians them- 
selves as the proper vehicle of poetry, and 
was exclusively used by those among them 
who first cultivated the art, such as Boni- 
facio Calvi of Genoa and Sordello of Man- 
tua; so that, at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century, the /angue d’oc was in a 
fair way to establish itself as the literary 
ianguage of Italy. The disengagement of 
the Italian mind from the Provengal in- 
fluence, the creation of a vernacular liter- 
ature, is the most signal achievement of 


* Hallam’s Middle Ages, cap. ix. pt. ii. sub tit. 
* Civil Law.”” 

t Von Savigny’s Gesch. des Rémischen Rechts im 
Mittelalter, iii. 161. 
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that century. The history of a revolution 
so momentous, not only for Italy, but for 
the whole Western world, is worth writ- 
ing with the utmost care and elaboration, 
and, as the movement was from first to 
last under the guidance of men learned in 
all the learning of their age, mindful of the 
ancient intellectual supremacy of their 
country, and bent upon restoring it, no 
account of the Italian Renaissance which 
does not deal with it in detail can faii to be 
unsatisfactory. The fault of Mr. Sy- 
monds’s elaborate work is that he has 
never clearly settled with himself what he 
means by the Renaissance. On the one 
hand, he tells us that its golden age was 
inaugurated by Lorenzo dei Medici in the 
latter half of the fifteenth century, when 
Italian, which had been driven from the 
field a century before by the indifferent 
Latinity of the humanists, was reinstated 
as the literary language; on the other 
hand, he ranks Dante as a mediaval poet. 
The Renaissance, according to Mr. Sy- 
monds, begins with Petrarch and ends 
with Ariosto. Its golden age is not the 
golden age of Italian literature — Ariosto 
is a poor substitute for Dante — but itisa 
reaction against the pedantic classicism of 
the humanists. It is nota revival of the 
antique, but a vindication of the claims of 
the modern as against the antique. This 
seems to us a paradoxical, not to say self- 
contradictory, position. If by the Renais- 
sance we mean the attempt to recover and 
appropriate the intellectual heritage left 
by Greece and Rome, then, properly 
speaking, the Renaissance was coeval 
with the earliest efforts of the Italian 
mind, and is not ended yet; while, if we 
mean by it the imitation of antique mod- 
els in literature, art, and life, it becomes 
synonymous with the combination of ped- 
antry and sensualism absurdly and bar- 
barously designated the humanistic move- 
ment; a movement which consigned 
Dante and Petrarch to oblivion, and 
would have made Italian a dead language 
but for the reaction of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries; a movement which 
prepared the way for the debasement of 
Italian painting by Giulio Romano, Cor- 
reggio, and the Caracci, and in the case 
of the one art in which it had its way un- 


checked, the noble art of architecture, 
resulted in the cold and clumsy classicism 
of Palladio. Mr. Symonds does not adopt 
either of these alternatives; his work is a 
kind of compromise between them. To 
Dante, out of a volume containing some 
five hundred odd pages, rather less than 
twenty are assigned, and as at the close of 
them we are again reminded that Dante 
was after all a merely medizval poet, and 
that with Petrarch the Renaissance be- 
gins, we should be inclined to wonder why 
Mr. Symonds had noticed him at all were 
it not that we are already familiar with his 
peculiar mode of handling his subject. 
This is naturally seen to least advantage 
in his introductory chapter on “ The Ori- 
gins.” The manner in which the thir- 
teenth century is there treated seems to 
us singularly unsatisfactory. If we take 
the narrower view of the subject, the chap- 
ter is at once seen to be irrelevant, while 
as an introduction to the history of the 
Renaissance in the larger sense of the 
term it is altogether inadequate. 

We propose, accordingly, in the present 
paper to attempt, not indeed to write the 
history of Italian literature in that cea- 
tury, but to fill up a few dacune in Mr. 
Symonds’s account of it. We have said 
that the establishment of Italian as the 
literary language was the signal achieve- 
ment of the thirteenth century. Both 
Bologna and Florence exerted a powerful 
—the latter city a decisive — influence 
uponthe movement. But the original im- 
petus came, not from the north, but from 
the south—from the school of poets 
which during the second quarter of the 
century formed itself in the Apulian and 
Sicilian dominions, and under the patron- 
age, of the emperor Frederick II. The 
influence which this brilliant and versatile 
prince, by race half Swabian, haif Nor- 
man, by birth Italian, by culture cosmo- 
politan, exerted on the development of 
Italian literature was so important that it 
is necessary briefly to recapitulate some of 
the chief events of his life. The son of 
the emperor Henry VI., by Constance, 
daughter of Roger, the great count, he was 
born at Jesi, in the Marches of Ancona, 
December 26, 1194. Orphaned of both 





parents while yet in his fourth year, he 
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was educated at Palermo, nominally as 
the ward of the pope, but really under 
Moslem instructors, in all the learning of 
the East and West — Latin, French, Pro- 
vencal, Greek, and Arabian — developing 
under these influences an acuteness and 
subtlety of intellect, an energy and decis- 
ion of character, which made him even in 
his boyhood a potent force in the affairs 
of the world. In his sixteenth year he 
found himself called upon to defend Apu- 
lia, which, with Sicily, he had inherited 
from his mother, against an unprovoked at- 
tack by the newly crowned emperor Otho. 
He did so by inducing the pope to excom- 
municate the emperor, and the electors to 
depose him in favor of himself. This 
diversion recalled Otho to Germany, but 
in the autumn of 1212 Frederick, accom- 
panied merely by a small body guard, 
crossed the Alps to assert his title to the 
imperial crown. In November he met 
Philip of France at Vaucouleurs, on the 
Meuse, and concluded a treaty of alliance 
with him, and in the following month he 
was crowned at Mayence. Two years 
later Otho sustained a crushing defeat at 
the hands of the French king at Bouvines. 
In 1215 Frederick was crowned at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, when he pledged himself to lead 
the crusade which had just been pro- 
claimed by Innocent III. The death of 
Otho in 1218 rendered his position secure; 
and in 1220 he returned to Italy to receive 
the imperial crown from the pope’s hands. 
The next eight years were spent in grap- 
pling with the chronic disorder which 
reigned in Apulia and Sicily, a revolt of 
the Saracen population of the island which 
broke out in 1222 being only crushed after 
a severe struggle. While thus engaged 
almost from day to day in a desperate 
conflict with anarchy, he yet found time 
to spare for the encouragement of litera- 
ture and science. He fostered the medi- 
cal school of Salerno, he founded the 
University of Naples, he encouraged the 
study of Aristotle, Michael Scott, better 
known as an astrologer, and honored by 
Dante with a place in the “ Inferno” (xx. 
115), being commissioned to execute a 
Latin translation of the Arabic versions 
of the Ilepi puype and the epi ra foa,* 

Pi Von Raumer, Gesch. der Hohenstaufen (3rd ed.), 
il. 286, 
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Meanwhile, however, the vow which 
Frederick had taken at his coronation at 
Aix-la-Chapelle of necessity remained un- 
performed. In 1226 he solemnly renewed 
it, pledging himself, on pain of excom- 
munication, to set sail for the Holy Land 
in August of the following year. The 
death of Pope Honorius (March 18, 1227), 
and the election of Gregory IX. in his 
place, were fraught with momentous issues 
alike to Frederick, to the Church, and to 
Italy. Old enough to remember Freder- 
ick’s grandfather, the great Barbarossa, 
Gregory seems to have made up his mind 
that the ancient theory of the two co-ordi- 
nate headships of the Christian world 
would no longer work; that, if the Em- 
pire was not to reduce the Church to a 
subordinate position, the Church must 
become paramount. In particular, he ap- 
pears to have regarded the presence of an 
emperor on Italian soil, and the steady 
consolidation of his power there, as a 
standing menace to the Church, and to 
have therefore determined to pick a quar- 
rei with Frederick at the very first oppor- 
tunity. Nor was the opportunity long in 
offering itself. In the summer of 1227 
Frederick duly set sail for the Holy Land, 
but, suddenly falling ill—his health was 
always rather weak, and the season was 
unusually sultry, so that the mortality 
amongst the troops had been excessive 
—he returned to Sicily after an absence 
of three days, the expedition, however, 
proceeding on its way. The pope treated 
the emperor as a malingerer, and promptly 
excommunicated him. 

Frederick, however, had not the slight- 
est intention of abandoning the crusade; 
for, though he cared nothing about the 
recovery of the Holy Sepulchre on its own 
account, he felt, as he expressed himself 
to Fakreddin, that it was necessary in 
order that he might “keep up his eredit 
with the Franks.” With a small squad- 
ron he sailed from Otranto in the spring 
of 1228, reached Acre in the autumn, and 
proceeded to occupy Jaffa. He had, how- 
ever, no desire to use force if diplomacy 
would serve the turn. Accordingly, after 
rendering Jaffa practically impregnable, 
he opened negotiations with Kameel, the 
sultan of Egypt, who was then in posses- 
sion of Jerusalem. Their intercourse was 
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of the most friendly character on both 
sides. They discussed in Arabic, which 
Frederick spoke with ease, the mystical 
philosophy of the East. Frederick adopted 
the Saracen costume, and was charmed 
with a troupe of dancing-girls which the 
sultan sent him. At length a treaty was 
concluded by which, in consideration of 
the surrender of the whole of Jerusalem, 
except the actual precincts of the Mosque 
of Omar, which occupied the site of the 
Temple, Frederick agreed to withdraw 
his forces, and henceforth to respect and 
maintain the integrity of the Moslem do- 
minions. The treaty was executed in 
February, 1229; a month later Frederick 
crowned himself (no priest venturing to 
perform the ceremony for him) King of 
Jerusalem. His return to Italy was has- 
tened by the news that the pope had 
invaded Apulia. A few months of Fred- 
erick’s presence, however, sufficed to force 
the pope to withdraw his troops and con- 
clude a treaty of peace (June 14, 1230). 
Four years of peace followed, turned to 
splendid account by the emperor in ad- 
ministration, legislation, and the encour- 
agement of literature and science. A 
high court of justice was established, to 
which all inhabitants of the realm — Nor. 
man and Saracen, Jew and Greek, alike 
— were amenable; and a code of laws 
was framed for its guidance which, if not 
quite the perfection of reason, seems at 
any rate to have approached nearer to that 
ideal than any other legal system that has 
existed between the downfall of the Ro- 
man Empire and our own comparatively 
enlightened era. 

It is not, however, with Frederick asa 
statesman that we are here specially con- 
cerned, but with the powerful stimulus 
which he gave to the development of the 
Italian mind. To his splendid Apulian 
court flocked poets and men of learning 
from every part of Italy. Frederick was 
himself a poet, as also were his illegiti- 
mate sons, Enzo and Manfred, and his 
chancellor, Piero delle Vigne. We have 
placed these writers in the forefront not 
so much on account of the merit of their 
work as because of the conspicuous posi- 
tions which they occupy in the history of 
their time. The extant poems which are 
attributed to Frederick are few in num- 
ber, and strike us as inferior in quality to 
those of most of his contemporaries. But 
before examining in detail the literature 


was exclusively employed by the learned 
men of Frederick’s court, as generally 
throughout Italy, for all purposes of seri- 
ous prose composition. In that language 
the emperor wrote a treatise on falconry, 
and Michael Scott, at his command, an 
elaborate work on astrology. 
The earliest prose writings in the Italian 
language, such as the “Cento Novelle,” 
the * Composizione del Mondo,” the let- 
ters of Guittone d’Arezzo, and the trans- 
lation of Brunetto Latini’s ‘“ Tesoro” 
(written in French), belong to the second 
half of the century. We propose to con- 
cern ourselves solely with the poets. It 
must further be observed that the poetry 
of the time is almost exclusively amorous.* 
That the Sicilian poets should have lim- 
ited themselves in this way is the more 
remarkable from the fact that the Proven- 
cal Troubadours, whom they largely imi- 
tated, by no means did so, much of the 
most characteristic poetry of the latter 
being political. The literature itself was 
without doubt inspired by the courtly and 
conventional poetry of Provence, though 
the Zenzone attributed to Ciullo d’Alcamo, 
which from internal evidence appears to 
have been written at least as late as 1231, 
as has been ably shown by Professor 
d’Ancona, a spirited but unpleasant poem 
in which a man urges a love which he does 
not pretend to be honorable upon a woman 
apparently his superior in rank, and is 
answered by her for a time with scorn and 
indignation, but ultimately gets his way 
by sheer force of persistence, seems to 
argue the existence at an earlver date of a 
popular and probably indigenous species 
of amcebean love-poetry. The dialogue is 
carried on in alternate stanzas of five lines 
apiece, of which the first three have seven 
accents and rhyme together, and the last 
two five accents and also rhyme together. 
The first stanza is a very good example 
of the verse. It is thus the lover salutes 
the lady: — 
Rosa fresca aulentissima c’ apar’ inver la state, 
Le donne ti disiano pulzelle e maritate : 
Trami d’ este focora, se |’ este a bolontate. 
Per te non aio abento notte e dia 
Penzahdo pur di voi, madonna mia. 


This poem exhibits in every way the 
most striking contrast to the style which 
was affected by the knights, judges, and 
notaries who constitute what is known as 
the Sicilian, or perhaps we should say the 
Italo-Provengal, school. It is not merely 





of this epoch it will be weil to say some- 
thing concerning its general character- 
Istics, 

It must, then, be premised that Latin 


that these last entirely eschew the peculiar 


| 

} 

* See Dante’s curious remarks on this fact (Vita 
| Nuova, xxv.) 
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metre in which the poem is written, using 
a structure of verse obviously modelled 
upon the chanson or chansonnette of the 
Provengal poets ; the ethical spirit of their 
work is totally different from the coarse 
and brutal cynicism which animates Ciul- 
lo’s sprightly quintains. It may be, in- 
deed, that the passion of which they sang 
was no purer, but it is saturated with that 
peculiar chivalrous sentiment which, how- 
ever it may have been associated, as the 
author of ‘“ Euphorion” avers it was in 
the majorjty of cases, with an irregular 
and indeed immoral relation between the 
lover and his mistress, is in itself one of 
the noblest characteristics of the Gothic 
spirit. The attitude of humility, of self- 
abasement, almost of worship, in which 
the French and Provencal Troubadours 
and the German Minnesingers alike ap- 
proach the ladies of their hearts’ desire 
we note as belonging also to the Sicilian 
poets. The lover is the faithful vassal of 
his lady, her lowly servidore: and he 
sighs forth his soul in endless importunate 
canzoni, in which he extols her spiritual 
no less than her physical qualities, her 
conoscenza as well as her deltate, bewails 
the misery her hardness of heart occasions 
him, but, though he hopes to have his re- 
ward (guiderdone) at last, recognizes that 
his duty is to be patient and loyal in all 
events. Vernon Lee, who has both a 
taste and an undeniable aptitude for the- 
orizing, maintains that the peculiar tone 
which characterizes the bulk of the amor- 
ous poetry of the age of chivalry is due to 
the depraving influence of feudal society, 
the conditions of which hardly permitted 
of the existence of any romantic passion 
which was not at the same time both 
licentious and adulterous. She draws a 
dolorous picture of life in a feudal castle, 
the garrison composed of young knights, 
squires, and pages, almost as rigidly ex- 
cluded from female society as if they had 
been so many monks, yet having con- 
siantly before their eyes a type of high- 
bred grace and beauty in the young chdfe- 
laine, married for political or family rea- 
sons to a man many years older than her- 
self, and whose acquaintance she had 
hardly made before her betrothal. Under 
conditions so unnatural, the moral sense 
(she argues) became altogether perverted, 
adultery coming to be recognized as a 
thing of course, and fidelity to the para- 
mour taking the place of fidelity to the 
husband, the courts of love on the one 
hand affirming “amorem non posse inter 
duos jugales suas extendere vires,” and 
on the other “solemnly banishing from 





society any woman who is known to have 
more than one lover.” There is much 
plausibility in this theory, and its author 
is enabled, by her extensive and intimate 
acquaintance with medizval literature, to 
adduce an imposing mass of evidence in 
its support. 

Even, however, supposing it to be true 
as regards France and Germany, it must 
be observed that we have no evidence that 
similar conditions existed in Italy and 
Sicily. The hold of feudalism on the pe- 
ninsula was always slight, and, though it 
probably took stronger root in Sicily, we 
have no means of judging of the condition 
of sentiment in the island as regards adul- 
terous amours during the twelfth century, 
while in the thirteenth, society there, as 
in continental Italy, was in a process of 
swift transformation in the direction of 
democracy. There is indeed extant a 
canzone containing a very frank apology 
for treachery and adultery, written in the 
Sicilian dialect, and ascribed by Trucchi 
and Professor d’ Ancona to one “ Re Gio- 
vanni.” Who this King John may have 
been is not clear, but if he was, as Trucchi 
conjectures, the Count of Brienne and 
King of Jerusalem, whose daughter Yo- 
lande Frederick married shortly before 
setting out on his crusade, the poem in 
all probability was written either in the 
twelfth or early in the thirteenth century. 

If, however, this poem is rightly ascribed 
to King John, it cannot be accepted as 
evidence of Italian sentiment on the mat- 
ter; if it is by another and Italian hand, 
it must be regarded in common with the 
rest of the poetry of the period as repre- 
senting a literary mode imported from 
abroad by a society which was rapidly 
losing its feudal character, but which was 
as yet unable to fashion for itself a really 
original literature. Provengal literature 
had already become conventionalized in 
the thirteenth century even in its native 
land, and it did not lose in conventionality 
by being transplanted to Italian soil. Ex- 
cept in a very few instances it is at first 
difficult to believe that the canzoni of the 
early Sicilian poets were addressed to 
individual ladies at all, and Piero delle 
Vigne’s sonnet on Love makes one much 
inclined to doubt whether that learned 
jurist had ever experienced the tender 
passion. After mentioning that some 
people doubt the existence of the god of 
love, he explains that he is of the contrary 
opinion; because, though the god is in- 
visible, yet he reveals himself in his 
works, as the virtue of the magnet is dis- 
played in its attracting iron to itself. 
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Nothing can be imagined more frigid than 
this the earliest extant sonnet, yet we find’ 
the same writer addressing his mistress 
in terms which, in spite of a certain affec- 
tation and conventionality, have yet the 
ring of sincerity in them. 

The history of this remarkable man is 
by no means lacking in a certain romantic 
interest — the interest that is excited by 
sudden and brilliant success followed by 
ruin no less unexpected and complete — 
but we know next to nothing of his pri- 
vate life.* Born at Capua in the last 
decade of the twelfth century, he appears 
to have studied law at Bologna with great 
distinction. Having returned to his na- 
tive town about 1221, he was presented to 
the emperor at Naples, and entered the 
imperial service as notary. He was sub- 
sequently raised to the bench, and played 
the part of Tribonian to Frederick’s Jus- 
tinian in the compilation of the Code to 
which reference has already been made, 
and which was published in 1231. He 
was subsequently (1234) sent to England 
to negotiate a marriage between Freder- 
ick, whose wife Yolande had died in 1228, 
and Isabella, sister of Henry III. He 
reached London in 1235, and left in May, 
escorting the princess to Worms, where 
the marriage was celebrated with great 
state in July. Frederick had been sum- 
moned to Germany in the preceding year 
by the outbreak of a revolt raised by his 
son Henry at the instigation of the Guelf 
republics of Lombardy, Henry was ar- 
rested shortly before the emperor’s mar- 
riage, and condemned to perpetual impris- 
onment in a Calabrian dungeon. 

War with the Lombard cities followed, 
which, gradually growing into a struggle 
@ outrance with the pope, who declared in 
their favor, and excommunicated the em- 
peror in 1239, taxed Frederick’s energies 
to the utmost for the remainder of his life, 
and hurled Piero delle Vigne, from the 
high position which he held as Frederick’s 
most trusted confidant and councillor, 
into the ignominy of a traitor’s prison, 
whence he found escape only by suicide. 
In 1249 suspicion of treachery fell upon 
him — whether well or ill founded remains 
to this day a matter of controversy. Fred- 
erick, however, was convinced ot his guilt, 
and, as his habit was, took a ruthless 
vengeance. The chancellor’s eyes were 
put out, and, seated on an ass, he was 
paraded through the streets of Pisa, and 
then thrown into prison. There, being 


* The facts stated in the text will be found in Huil- 
lard-Bréholles’s ‘* Vie et Correspondance de Pierre de 
la Vigne’’ (Paris, 1865). 





determined to end his days, and having 
no weapon suitable for the purpose, he 
took a course which reveals the unfalter- 
ing resolution of his character: he smote 
his head against the stone work of his 
dungeon until the skull was fractured, and 
so died. Dante has placed on record his 
conviction of his innocence, and refers 
his disgrace to the machinations of his 
enemies.* 

Frederick did not long survive his 
chancellor. He died of a fever, occasioned 
by agitation of mind and excessive exer- 
tion, on December 13, 1250, at Firenzuola, 
in the neighborhood of the Abruzzi, thus 
fulfilling as nearly as could be reasonably 
eqpected the prophecy of an astrologer 
which had fixed Florence (Firenze) as the 
place of his death. 

As regards Frederick’s character, the 
judgment of a contemporary chronicler, 
Fra Salimbene, may probably (due allow- 
ance being made for the strong Guelfic 
and clerical prejudices of the writer) be 
accepted as fairly truthful. 


He had [he says] no faith in God; was as- 
tute, subtle, greedy, luxurious, choleric, mali- 
cious; yet he was able to assume the airs of 
the gentleman when it suited him to make a 
show of graciousness and courtesy. He could 
read, write, sing, make canzoné and canzonette, 
and was handsome and well proportioned, 
though only of middle height... . He also 
spoke many languages ; and, in short, if he had 
been a good Catholic and well disposed to 
God and the Church, he would have had few 
equals in the world. But as it it written that 
a little ferment is enough to corrupt a great 
mass, so all his virtue was eclipsed by his per- 
secution of the Church; and he would not 
have persecuted the Church had he loved God 
and desired to secure the salvation of his soul. 


Matthew Paris doubtless expresses the 
sentiment of universal Christendom when 
he emphatically designates the emperor 
“stupor mundi et immutator mirabilis.” f 
The atheism with which Frederick was 
credited by his contemporaries probably 
had no existence in fact, but there is little 
reason to suppose that he possessed any 
distinctively Christian faith. His tolera- 
tion of the Jews and the Saracens, his 
employment of the latter in his wars with 
the pope, to say nothing of the various 
profane jests which are attributed to him, 
seem to evince acertain laxity of religious 
belief, while the energetic measures which 
he took to suppress schism within the 
Romish Church were probably dictated 
by political considerations. 


* Inf. xiii. 64-75. 
t Rolls ed. v. 190. 
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Of Frederick’s verse little is extant, 
and that little, as has already been re- 
marked, is disappointing. The sceptical 
criticism of our time has cast doubts upon 
the authenticity of most of the few poems 
that have heen attributed to him. Both 
the ¢enzone beginning “ Dolze meo drudo 
e vattene,” published in the first volume 
of D’Ancona and Comparetti’s edition of 
the “ Libro Reale” (Vat. MS. 3793), and 
the canzone published by Carducci (“ Di 
dol mi convien cantare”) in his “ Canti- 
lene e Ballate Strambotti e Madrigali nei 
Secoli XIII e XIV,” present a marked 
contrast in point of style to the undoubt- 
edly genuine productions of the Sicilian 
court-poets. Both have the directness 
and simplicity which characterize Ciullo 
d’Alcamo, Ruggieri Pugliese, and Ciacco 
dell’ Angquillara, whose work the first- 
mentioned poem also resembles in being 
of an amoebean character. Four other 
poems ascribed to Frederick will be found 
in Valeriani’s collection, “* Poeti del Primo 
Secolo.” They have little or no merit. 

The same year that was so disastrous 
to Piero delle Vigne saw Frederick’s nat- 
ural son, the gallant Enzo, king of Sar- 
dinia, a prisoner at Bologna. Taken ina 
skirmish before the walls of the city, he 
was barbarously sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life. All offers of ransom were 
rejected, and various plans of escape, con- 
trived, it is said, by Lucia Biadagioli, a 
young Bolognese lady, whose heart was 
touched with pity for the beautiful and 
brilliant captive, were frustrated by the 
vigilance of the gaolers. Enzo, after lan- 
guishing in prison for twenty-three years, 
died of a broken heart in 1272, the city 
which had used him so shamefully during 
his life honoring his remains with a mag- 
nificent funeral. 

Three canzonets and a sonnet are ranked 
under the name of Enzo in Valeriani’s 
collection. The sonnet has been trans- 
lated by Rossetti in his “Dante and his 
Circle.” It is a variation upon the theme 
of the preacher, “ To everything there is 
a season, and a time to every purpose 
under heaven,” and is interesting as show- 
ing how early the capabilities of the son- 
net as a vehicle of sententious moralizing 
were recognized. As a work of art it is 
not of a high order. The canzonets, on 
the other hand, are written in a gracetul 
and almost natural style —a refreshing 
contrast to that of the emperor. 

One of them, however, is now assigned 
by D’Ancona, on the authority of the Vat- 
ican MS. 3793, to Sir Nascimbene da 
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Bologna. Toa crowd of rhymers of less 
social distinction fortune has been less 
unkind; for, as we have no biographical 
knowledge of any of them, it is hardly 
worth the while even of a German Dryas- 
dust to dispute the authenticity of the 
work which passes under their names, of 
which there is a considerable mass. It 
must be owned that on the whole these 
poems are apt to be rather tedious reading, 
owing to the iteration of almost identical 
sentiments, images, and modes of expres- 
sion which characterizes them; neverthe- 
less, Rinaldo d’ Aquino’s lament of a love- 
lorn maiden, which from internal evidence 
would seem to have been written about 
the time of Frederick’s expedition to the 
Holy Land, and the canzone by Odo delle 
Colonne, in which a lady half indignantly, 
half plaintively, reproaches her absent 
lover with neglect, are written with un- 
deniable grace and a certain (very superfi- 
cial) pathos, 

Rugierone de Palermo’s lament of a 
Crusader who has left his lady behind 
him, and who remembers in Syria her 
“dolze compagnia” and “dolze segna- 
mento,” is really touching in its simple 
naturalness of sentiment. And when the 
stern reality of death abruptly challenges 
the attention of that lightly dallying, idle 
knight, Giacomino Pugliesi da Prato, the 
naive sincerity of his almost childlike grief 
finds expression in language which goes 
straight to the heart. 


Solea aver sollazzo e gioco e riso 
Pit che null’ altro Cavalier che sia, 
Or n’ é gita Madonna in Paradiso ; 
Portonne la dolce speranza mia 
Lascid me in pene e con sospiri e pianti, 
Levommi gioco e canti, 

E dolce compagnia, 

Ch’ ic m’ avea degli amanti. 

Or non la veggio, né le sto davanti, 
E non mi mostra li dolci sembianti, 
Che solia. 


The most prolific writer of this period 
appears to have been Giacomo da Lenti- 
no; at any rate, more work of his than of 
any of his contemporaries has been pre- 
served. He wrote both sonnets and can- 
zoni, and is recognized by Dante (De 
Vulg. Eloq. i. cap. xii.) as having exer- 
cised a refining and ennobling influence 
on Italian style. From the point of view 
of mere diction, with which in that trea- 
tise Dante was exclusively concerned, the 
praise is probably deserved ; but as a poet 
his merits are by no means extraordinary, 
His imaginative faculty moves within the 
narrowest limits, a few figures, such as the 
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basilisk, the phoenix, the salamander, 
comprising almost the whole of his availa- 
ble stock in trade; and when he essays a 
flight beyond, he is apt to fall into some 
peculiarly frigid conceit, as when he com- 
pares himself to a ship, his lady to the 
tempestuous ocean, and his sighs and 
melodious wailings to the jettison by 
which the ship is lightened, or elaborating 
the commonplace by which the lady is 
said to hold her lover or his heart zz dadia 
(a hardly translatable expression), insists 
in the most absurdly explicit way that his 
heart is no longer in his body, but in the 
custody of his lady, just as though that 
important part of his anatomy might be 
seen any day on her premises by any lady 
or gentleman that might choose to pay a 
visit to Lentino. So also in one of his 
sonnets he does his best to exhaust the 
catalogue of precious stones known tothe 
lapidary, in order to exalt Madonna’s 
virtues above theirs, and in another 
gravely propounds the question — 


Or come puote si gran donna entrare 
Per gli occhi miei, che si piccioli sone? 
E nel mio core come puote entrare, 
Che mentresso la porto ovunque vone? 


It was doubtless this vicious manner of 
writing, at once frigid and extravagant, 
that induced Dante to class him with 
Guittone d’Arezzo and Buonaggiunta Ur- 
biciani da Lucca (Purg. xxiv. 56), as one 
of those who sought to eke out their 
poverty of imagination by inappropriate 
embellishment. Vernon Lee discovers in 
him a tendency to Platonism. Platonic 
love is an expression to which it is very 
difficult to attach a definite signification ; 
but we own we are at a loss to understand 
in what sense the term can be used in con- 
nection with Giacomo da Lentino. If 
Platonic love implies indifference to sen- 
sual pleasure, we fail to see any trace of 
such a disposition in the notary. Wesus- 
pect that Vernon Lee has been misled by 
the frigidity of the man’s style into cred 
iting him with a corresponding quality of 
sentiment which probably did not belong 
to him. 

The vices of the notary’s style are, how- 
ever, by no means peculiar to him. Ina 
greater or less degree they are character- 
istic of the majority of his contemporaries. 
To say a thing naturally would seem to 
have been thought by them beneath the 
dignity of poetry; their range of ideas is 
limited in the extreme, and too often 





when in reading them we have chanced | 
upon something which is imaginative and | 
seems original, we are disappointed to | 


learn from Nannucci* or Gaspary f¢ that 
it has been said before by some Proven- 
cal troubadour. At the same time, it is 
easy to underrate the originality of the 
Sicilian poetry. Ona cursory survey we 
might be inclined to exclaim contemptu- 
ously, “An echo of Provengal poetry in 
its decadence!” When, however, the 
debt which they owed to the Provengals 
has been recognized to the full, when even 
the diligence of Adolf Gaspary has ex- 
hausted itself in tracing back their happi- 
est ideas to Provencal sources, it remains 
that the Sicilians have after all an origi- 
nality of their own. Not only were they 
the first to write Italian, but they invented 
and carried far on the way to perfection 
one metrical form which seems destined 
to last as long as human speech itself — 
viz., the sonnet; anothes, the canzone, 
which Dante did not disdain to use; a 
third, the strambotto, a stanza of eight 
iambic five-accented lines, which, with 
certain modifications in the arrangement 
of the rhymes, became, in the hands of 
Pulci, Boiardo, and Ariosto, the peculiar 
vehicle of narrative, and suggested to 
Spenser the noble stanza which bears his 
name. 

Dante (De Vulg. Elogq. i. cap. xii.) fully 
acknowledges the importance of the part 
played by the Sicilians in the development 
of Italian poetry, observing that, so pow- 
erful was the influence exerted by them, 
even in his own day, “quicquid poetan- 
tur Itali Sicilianum vocatur,” which seems 
to imply that it was the custom to use 
some such expression as “ uno Ciciliano,” 
as a generic term for a poem, whether 
written in the Sicilian dialect or not. At 
what rate the movement began to spread 
northward cannot be decided with pre- 
cision, nor the route which it traversed. 
The older Italian critics fixed the date of 
a canzone by a Sienese poet, Folcachiero 
de’ Folcachieri, about the year 1177, on 
the strength of its first line, “ Tutto lo 
mondo vive sanza guerra,” which was 
supposed to refer to the peace concluded 
in that year between Barbarossa and Pope 
Alexander III. As, however, we now 
know that the canzone was invented by 
the Sicilians, and not earlier than the 
second quarter of the thirteenth century, 
some other period of general peace must 
be sought, if we still suppose the line to 
contain a reference to historical fact. A 
similar expression occurs in a poem by 
Rinaldo d’Aquino, already referred to. 

* Manuale della Letteratura del primo secolo della 


Lingua Italiana. Firenze. 1874. 
t Die Sicilianische Dicterschule. Berlin. 1878. 
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The lady, whose lover has taken the cross, 
complains : — 


Lo ’mperador con pace 
Tutto il mondo mantiene 
Ed a me guerra face 

Che m’a tolta la mia spene. 


This latter poem we are inclined to 
refer to 1228, when Frederick was on the 
eve of sailing for the Holy Land. Folca- 
chiero’s canzone was probably written 
some years later —z.c., at some date be- 
tween the conclusion of the treaty of 
peace with the pope in 1230, and the out- 
break of the war with the Lombard League 
in 1235. Bologna seems to have been one 
of the first of the cities of the north to 
respond to the Sicilian influence. Besides 
Nascimbene, already mentioned as the 
author of a canzone erroneously ascribed 
to Enzo, we know of four other poets be- 
longing to this town who wrote during 
the first half of the thirteenth century — 
Semprebene, Fabrizio, Guido © bislieri, 
and Guido Guinicelli. Of tke three for- 
mer no work seems to be now extant. 
The last mentioned was a poet of remark- 
ablg—_iginalkity, whom Dante did not dis- 
dain .o describe as his father in art (Purg. 
xxvi. 97). Except that he was of noble 
family, a lawyer by profession, in politics 
a Ghibelline, and podesta of Narni in 
Umbria in 1266, little is known of his his- 
tory that is worth repeating here. His 
poems will be found in D’Ancona and 
Comparetti’s edition of the “ Libro Reale,” 
Valeriani’s collection, and the “* Raccolta 
di Rime Antiche Toscane” (Palermo, 
1817). ‘Two, however, of those ascribed 
to him by Valeriani are certainly not his 
work. One of these beginning, “ Lo fin 
pregio avanzato,” is assigned by D’An- 
cona, with some plausibility, to Buonag- 
giunta Urbicianida Lucca. It isa very 
poor performance, in the style of Giacomo 
da Lentino. The other is clearly the work 
either of Giacomo da Lentino or of some 
servile imitator of that poet. The re- 
semblance between the two following 
passages, of which the first is from an 
undoubted canzone of the notary, the sec- 
ond from a canzone which is ranked under 
Guinicelli’s name in Valeriani, cannot be 
merely accidental, while it is impossible 
to suspect Guinicelli of imitating the no- 
tary. 

Giacomo da Lentino trills forth rather 
sweetly :— 


Son rotto come nave 

Che pere per Jo canto 

Che tanno tanto dolce le Sirene., 
Lo marinaio s’obiia 
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Che tene per tal via 

Che perir gli convene, 

Cosi la morte mia, 

Quella, che m’ha in balia, 

Che si dura si tene. (Val. i. 261.) 


In the canzone ascribed to Guinicelli we 
find the following : — 


Perd sacciate che’n tal guisa pero, 

Com’ vom ch’é in lo mare 

E la Serena sente 

Quando fa dolce canto, ch’é si fero ; 

E 1!’ uom ch’é piacentiero 

Dello canto piacente 

Si fa ’n ver lei parvente 

E la Serena ancidelo in cantare. (Ib 77.) 
So, again, the notary thinks that to 

compare his heart to a salamander is 

rather elegant : — 


Tanto coralemente 

Foco aggio, che non credo mai s’estingua ; 

Anzi, se pur alluma, 

Perché non mi consuma? 

La salamandra audivi 

Che’nfra lo foco vivi stando sana ; 

Eo si fo per lungo uso, 

Vivo in foco amoruso 

E non saccio che dica, 

Ché il mio lavoro spica, e poi non grana, 
(Ib. 250.) 


The author of the poem ascribed to 
Guinicelli follows suit with: — 


Tanta vi é piagenza 
Gia per cui lo meo core 
Altisce in tal lucore, 
Che come salamandra 
S’alluma e’n foco vive, 
Si in ogni parte vive lo meo core, (Ib. 70.) 
To this false and artificial style Guini- 
celli’s canzone on the “Gentle Heart” 
presents a contrast complete in all points. 
There we find a mystical philosophy of 
Jove propounded in chaste and nobly im- 
aginative language, while the verse has a 
solemn richness of harmony which marks 
a new epoch in the development of Italian 
metre. The “Gentle Heart,” with an- 
other canzone (*Tegno di folle impresa 
allo ver dire”) of equal elevation of tone 
and nobility of style, has been translated 
by Rossetti. Other two canzoni, attributed 
to Guinicelli in Valeriani’s collection (**Av- 
vegna ched’eo m’aggio pill per tempo” 
and *La bella stella che il tempo mi- 
sura”’), are not at all in his style, and are 
probably the work of Cino da Pistoia. 
Nor do we believe that he wrote the ob- 
scure and somewhat crabbed canzone be- 
ginning, “* Madonna il fino amore ch’eo vo 
porto.” Two canzoni of meagre philoso- 
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phizing, “ Con gran disio pensando lunga- 
mente,” and “In quanto la natura,” may 
possibly be genuine work of Guinicelli in 
a lean and hungry mood. Of two other 
canzoni which remain to be noticed, one 
(‘Donna l’amor mi sforza”) is printed as 
Guinicelli’s without comment, by D’An- 
cona, but is so poor in sentiment and 
affected in style that we doubt very much 
whether it is genuine; the other (vol. i., p. 
78) is certainly spurious. Thus out of 
eleven canzoni which have been attributed 
to Guinicelli, there are only two of which 
we can feel reasonably certain that they 
are really his. These, however, rank 
amongst the best lyric work ever produced. 
Thirteen sonnets are also ascribed to 
Guinicelli, and of these the greater num 
ber are probably genuine. They are to 
be found in the “* Raccolta di Rime Antiche 
Toscane”’ (Palermo, 1817). Three have 
been exquisitely translated by Rossetti. 
It may not perhaps be altogether fanciful 
to suppose that in the sonnet which fol- 
lows, dictated, as it clearly was, by a very 
real anguish, we have the expression of 
that late penitence, of which Dante tells 
us (Purg. xxvi. 92), for the terrible sin 
with which Guinicelli’s memory is stained. 


Si son io angoscioso e pien di doglia, 

E di molti sospiri e di rancura, 

Che non posso saper quel che mi voglia, 
Ne qual possa esser mai la mia ventura. 
Disnaturato son come la foglia, 

Quando é caduta della sua verdura ; 

E tanto pit ch’ é ’n me secca la scoglia, 
E la radice della sua natura, 

Si ch’io non credo mai poter gioire, 

Né convertire mia disconfortanza 

In allegranza di nessun conforto, 
Solatto come tortora vo’ gire, 

Sol partire mia vita in disperanza 

Per arroganza di cosi gran torto., 


For grandeur of style this sonnet has 
few equals in literature. There are several 
others of Guinicelli’s sonnets of which no 
poet need be ashamed. 

Guinicelli lived to see the ruin of the 
Swabian dynasty, and Apulia and Sicily 
groaning beneath the tyranny of Charles 
ot Anjou. On Frederick’s death, his son 
Conrad succeeded to the throne of the 
Sicilies. He continued the struggle with 
the pope with indifferent success, and, 
dying in 1254, bequeathed it to his bastard 


brother Mantred, whom he named regent | 





death of Isabella. He inherited a much 
larger share of his father’s ability than 
Conrad, and on the death of the latter 
took prompt and energetic measures to 
assert the independence of the Sicilian 
kingdom against the pope, who saw in the 
minority of Conradin an opportunity of 
extending his sway over the whole of 
Italy. Manfred’s vigorous administration 
elicited universal enthusiasm, and at the 
request of the Estates of the Realm, he 
assumed the crown in 1258, Having in 
conjunction with Pisa and Siena crushed 
Florence, in which the Guelf faction was 
then predominant, at the battle of Monta- 
perti in 1260, he formed an alliance with 
Genoa and Venice. Thus both on the 
north and on the south the Papal States 
were threatened by a powerful coalition. 
The pope accordingly (Urban IV.) began 
to cast about for a foreign prince whom 
he might induce to adventure the conquest 
of the Sicilies in the Church’s interest 
and his own. Louis IX. of France was 
sounded on the subject, but was found 
too scrupulous, and his brother, Charles 
of Anjou, was selected. Urban died in 
1264, but his policy was adopted by his 
successor, Clement IV. The invasion 
took place in the summer of the following 
year, and by the apathy or treachery of 
Manfred’s northern allies, Charles was 
permitted to cross the Po, and advance as 
far as Ceperano without opposition. The 
one decisive battle of the campaign was 
fought at Benevento on February 26, 1266. 
The conflict was protracted and sanguin- 
ary. It ended in the total rout of the 
Italian forces, Manfred himself, who 
seems to have displayed the most brilliant 
courage, being amongst the slain.* 

Manfred shared his father’s literary 
tastes. In Buhle’s catalogue of Aristo- 
telian literature, mention is made of a 
translation by him from Hebrew into 
Latin of the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise, 
* De Pomo seu de Morte.” + One can- 
zone of some slight merit is ascribed to 
him, on very doubtful authority, by Truc- 
chi. Both father and son are referred to 
by Dante (De Vulg. Elogq. I., c. xiii.) in 
terms of emphatic eulogy. 

The stern and oppressive character of 
the Angevin rule put an end to the native 
literary movement in the Sicilies. Villani 
expressly mentions that Charles took no 


during the minority of his infant son Con-| pleasure in “gente di corte minestrieri o 


radin. - Manfred was the natural son of | 
Frederick by Bianca Lancia, of the nobie | 


family of Asti in Piedmont, whom the 


emperor is said to have married after the | t Buhle’s Aristotle, I. 199. 


* See for the manner in which his body was treated 
by the pope, Manfred’s speech (Purg. ii. 118-132), 
which is historically accurate. 
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giocolari.” The poets probably migrated 
to northern Italy. One Italian trouba- 
dour, however, Prenzivalle Dore, is known 
to have followed him, or rather his wife, 
Beatrice, Countess of Provence, to Na- 
ples. He seems to have had a “iaison 
with Beatrice, and to please her, wrote 
chiefly in Provengal. He died at Naples 
in 1276. Two canzoni by him, however, 
exist, both probably written before the 
battle of Benevento. One of these is of 
rare beauty. 
The following is the first stanza: * — 


Kome lo giorno quand é dal maitino 
Chiaro e sereno—e bell’ é da vedire, 
Per ché gli ausgelli fanno lor latino 
Cantare fino—e pare dolze a udire, 

E poi ver mezo il giorno cangia e muta, 
E torna im piogia la dolze veduta 

Che mostrava : 

Lo pellegrino, ca sicuro andava 

Per ]’alegreza delo giorno bello 
Diventa fello— pieno di pesanza 

Cosi m’a fatto Amore, a sua possanza,. 


Some years before the battle of Bene- 
vento the practice of versifying in the 
vulgar tongue seems to have spread far 
and wide throughout the northern and 
central provinces of Italy, not only Bo- 
logna, but Arezzo, Pisa, Pistoia, Florence, 
Lucca, Padua, Pavia, Ferrara, Faenza, be- 
sides other towns, having each their poet 
or school of poets bent on developing the 
capabilities of the local dialect to the ut- 
most. Of these the most popular seems 
to have been the Aretine Fra Guittone 
del Viva. Of Guittone’s life we know 
only only that he deserted a wife and 
three children to become a member of the 
religious order known as the Knights of 
St. Mary, or sarcastically, from their love 
of ease and good living, the Frati Gau- 
denti (Jolly Friars) or Capponi di Cristo 
(Christ’s Capons). He wrote sonnets and 
canzoni in considerable quantity, and also 
some epistles, partly in prose, partly in a 
rude kind of verse. He founded the mon- 
astery Degli Angeli at Florence in 1293, 
and died the following year. About one 
half of his canzoni will be found in the 
“Libro Reale,” ¢ the rest, with his son- 
nets, in Valeriani.{t The letters must still 
be read in Bottari’s edition of 1745.§ 

It is with the utmost astonishment that 


* The citation is made from D’ Ancona and Compa- 
retti’s edition of the ** Libro Reale,” where the old spell- 
ing is preserved. The poem, minus a stanza, and with 
some differences of reading more or less important, will 
be found 1n the collections of Valeriani and Nannucci 
under the name of ** Semprebene da Bologna.” 

+ D’ Ancona and Comparetti, vol. ii. 

+ Rime di Fra Guittone d’ Arezzo. 

§ Lettere di Fra Guittone d’ Arezzo. 


1828. 
1745+ 


Firenze. 
Roma. 
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we read Mr. Symonds’s remarks on this 
poet. He says:*— 


Guittone of Arezzo (1230-1294) strikes the 
historian of literature as the man who first 
attempted to nationalize the polished poetry 
of the Sicilian Court, and to strip the new 
style of its feudal pedantry. It was his aim, 
apparently, dismissing chivalrous conventions, 
to use the diction and the forms of literary art 
in an immediate appeal to the Italian people. 
He wrote, however, roughly. Though he 
practised vernacular prose and assumed in 
verse the declamatory tone which Petrarch 
afterwards employed with such effect in his 
addresses to the consciousness of Italy, yet 
Dante could speak of him with cold contempt ; 
nor can we claim for him a higher place than 
that of a precursor. He attempted more than 
he was able to fulfil, But his attempt, when 
judged by the conditions of his epoch, deserves 
to rank among achievements. 


What Guittone’s aims may have been 
we know not, but we are sure that the 
tendency of his work was not to national- 
ize but to vulgarize Italian poetry. The 
spirit of chivalry is indeed wanting in his 
erotic verse, but the old troubadour man- 
ner remains, though stripped of whatever 
grace and nobility the Sicilians had been 
able to invest it with. His moralizing 
poems are a tissue of the most trivial com- 
monplaces; his religious work breathes 
merely the easy piety of a capon-eating 
Knight of St. Mary. On the other hand, 
his style is comparatively free from the 
vice of conventionalism, and so far he has 
the advantage over the Sicilians. He is 
not squeamish about the words he uses, 
and his verses have an easy flow which 
is.refreshing to a reader familiar with the 
crabbed and involved style of writing 
affected by some of his contemporaries, 
such as Meo Abbracciava of Pisa. But 
he was lamentably wanting in imagina- 
tion, and by consequence his facile empty 
effusions, erotic and devotional alike, op- 
press the mind after a while with a sense 
of intolerable monotony. There is no 
more affinity between the semi-amorous 
sentiment and frigid moralizing of his 
celebrated “ Addresses to the Virgin” — 
probably his best work — and real piety or 
genuine poetry, than between the sweet 
and insipid Madonnas of Raffaelle and the 
Virgin of the Rocks. 

The poet of Fiesole, Dante da Maiano, 
stands on aslightly higher level. He has 
more imagination than Guittone; but his 
style is wretchedly diffuse, and his tone 
usually fa/setto. He conceived a Platonic 
passion — if so strong an expression can 


* Italian Literature, Pt. I., pp. 45, 46. 
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be rightly used of so extremely weakly a 
sentiment — for Monna Nina, a Sicilian 
poetess. They appear never to have met, 
but they corresponded in vapid sonnets, a 
dreary spectacle to gods and men. 

A Bolognese physician, Messer Ones- 
to, acquired a reputation as a writer of 
sonnets and canzoni during the latter half 
of the thirteenth century, which his extant 
work hardly, toour thinking, sustains. He 
was a learned man, and a bit of a philoso- 
pher, and his style has a certain dignity ; 
but he had not the soul of a poet, and the 
lamentations of so grave a personage over 
the hardness of his mistress’s heart are 
apt to seem a trifle ludicrous. Ugolino 
Ubaldino da Faenza wrote one charming 
little idyll, “* Passando con pensier per un 
boschetto ” (vol. ii., p. 102), and Giovanni 
dall Orto d’Arezzo caught somewhat of the 
spirit of Guinicelli in his beautiful ballata 
beginning, “ Non si porria contare.” 

But it is in Chiaro Davanzati, Rustico 
Filippo, Bondie Dietaiuti, and Folgore da 
San Gemignano that we see the clearest 
evidence of the new life that is stirring in 
Italian poetry. The beautiful image with 
which Bondie Dietaiuti opens his can- 
zone, “Madonna m’ @ avvennuto simi- 
gliante” (Trucchi, i. 101), is indeed bor- 
rowed from a Provencal poet, and the 
theme is the old one of a suddenly in- 
spired overmastering passion which the 
Sicilians were never tired of handling, but, 
with the exception of the concluding 
stanza, which is commonplace, the can- 
zone has throughout an elevation of tone 
which is foreign to the Sicilians. Monte 
Andrea* and Chiaro Davanzati make of 
the sonnet a vehicle of religious feeling 
and ethical thought. Cecco d’Angiolieri 
vents it in his sardonic, splenetic humor, 
Rustico Filippo converts it into a terrible 
engine of political warfare. Folgore da 
San Gemignano enshrines in it bright, 
daintily painted pictures of the town and 
country life of Tuscany. 

Of Lapo Gianni, Guido Cavalcanti, Dino 
Frescobaldi, and other Florentines, who 
finally disengaged the Italian love lyric 
from the trammels of Provengal tradition, 
we do not here speak. These men, with 
Cino da Pistoia and Dante, constitute a 
school of lyrists unique in the history of 
literature. Perhaps on some future oc- 
casion we may devote to them a separate 
study. 

* The former’s address to the Virgin, **O madre di 
vertute luce eterna” (vol. ii. 42), may be contrasted with 
Guittone’s ** Donna del cielo, gloriosa madre”? (vol. ii. 
212). The one is the sincere utterance of a really noble 


piety; the latter is thoroughly commonplace in senti- 
ment and rhetorical in tone. 
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From The English Illustrated Magazine. 
SCHWARTZ: A HISTORY. 


CHAPTER I. 


I wAs expatriated by a man with an 
axe. The man and the axe were alike 
visionary and unreal, though it neededa 
very considerable effort of the will to hold 
them at mental arm’s length. I had work 
on hand which imperatively demanded to 
be finished, and I was so broken down by 
a long course of labor that it was a matter 
of actual difficulty with me when | sat 
down at my desk of a morning to lay hold 
of the thread of last night’s work, and to 
recall the personages who had moved 
through my manuscript pages for the past 
three or four months. The day’s work 
always began with a fog, which at first 
looked impenetrable, but would brighten 
little by little until I could see my ideal 
friends moving in it, and could recognize 
their familiar lineaments. Then the fog 
would disperse altogether, and a certain 
indescribable, exultant, feverish bright- 
ness would succeed it, and in this feverish 
brightness my ideal friends would move 
and talk as it were of their own volition. 

But one morning — it was in November, 
and the sand-tinged foam flecks caught 
from the stermy bay were thick on the 
roadway before my window — the fog was 
thicker and more obdurate than common. 
I read and re-read the work of the day be- 
fore, and the written words conveyed no 
meaning. In adim sort of way this seemed 
lamentable, and I remember standing at 
the window, and looking out to where the 
white crests of the waves came racing 
shorewards under a leaden-colored sky 
and saying to myself over and over again, 
“Oh, that way madness lies!” but with- 
out any active sentiment of dismay or fear, 
and with a clouded, uninterested wonder 
as to where the words came from. Quite 
suddenly I became aware of a second 
presence in the chamber, and turned with 
an actual assurance that some one stood 
behind me. I was alone, as a single glance 
about the room informed me, but the sense 
of that second presence was so clearly de- 
fined and positive that the mere evidence 
of sight seemed doubtful. 

The day’s work began in the manner 
which had of late grown customary, and 
in a while the fog gave way to a brilliance 
unusually flushed and hectic. The unin- 
vited, invisible personage kept his place, 
until, even with the constant fancy that 
he was there looking over my shoulder, 
and so close that there was always a risk 
of contact, I grew to disregard him. All 
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day long he watched the pen travelling 
over the paper, all day long I was aware 
of him, featureless, shadowy, expression- 
less, with a vague cheek near my own. 
During the brief interval I gave myself 
for luncheon he stood behind my chair, 
and, being much refreshed and brightened 
by my morning’s work, I mocked him 
quite gayly. 

“Your name is Nerves,” I told him 
within myself, “and you live in the land 
of Mental Overwork. I have still a fort- 
night’s stretch across the country you 
inhabit, and if you so please you may 
accompany me all the way. You may 
even follow me into the land of Repose 
which lies beyond your own territory, but 
its air will not agree with you. You will 
dwindle, peak, and pine in that exquisite 
atmosphere, and in a very little while I 
shall have seen the last of you.” 

After luncheon I took a constitutional 
on the pier, not without a hope that my 
featureless friend might be blown away by 
the gusty wind, which came bellowing up 
from the Firth of Forth, with enough 
stinging salt and vivifying freshness in it, 
one might have fancied, to shrivel up a 
host of phantoms. I tramped him up and 
down the gleaming planks in the keen salt 
wind for half an hour, and he shadowed 
me unshriokingly. With the worst will 
in the world I took him home, and all 
afternoon and all evening he stuck his 
shadowy head over my shoulder, and 
watched the pen as it spread its cobweb 
lines over the white desert of the paper. 
He waited behind my chair at dinner, and 
late at night when the long day’s work at 
last was over he hung his intrusive head 
over my shoulder and stared into the 
moderate glass of much-watered whiskey 
which kept a final pipe in company. 

He had grown already into an unutter- 
able bore, and when he insisted upon pass- 
ing the night with me I could — but for the 
obvious inutility of the thing — have lost 
my temper fairly. He took his place at 
the bedhead, and kept it till I fell asleep. 
He was there when I awoke in the night, 
and probably because the darkness, the 
quiet, and the sense of solitude were favor- 
able to him, he began to grow clearer. 
Quite suddenly, and with a momentary, 
but genuine thrill of fear, 1 made a dis- 
covery about him. He carried an axe. 
This weapon was edged like a razor, but 
was unusually solid and weighty at the 
back. From the moment at which I first 
became aware of it to that happy hour 
when my phantom bore departed and took 
his weapon with him there was never a 
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conscious second in which the axe was 
not in act to fall, and yet it never fell. It 
was always going to strike and 
struck, 

“You cannot be supposed to know it, 
my phantom nuisance,” | said, being ready 
to seek any means by which | might dis- 
credit the dreadful rapidity with which he 
seemed to be growing real; “ you cannot 
be supposed to know it, but one of these 
days you will furnish excellent copy. As 
a literary man’s companion you are not 
quite without your uses. One of these 
days I will haunt a rascal with you, and 
he shall sweat and shiver at you, as | de- 
cline to sweat and shiver. You observe 
I take you gayly. I am very much inclined 
to think that if I took you any other way, 
that axe might fall, and sever something 
which might be difficulttomend. So long 
as you choose to stay, I mean to make a 
study of you.” 

Most happily I was able to adhere to 
that resolve, but I solemnly declare it 
made him no less dreadful. Sometimes 
I tried to ignore him, but that was a sheer 
impossibility. Very often I flouted him 
and jeered at him, mocked him with his 
own unreality, and dared him to carry out 
his constant threat and strike. But all 
day and every day, and in all the many 
sleepless watches of my nights, he kept me 
company, and every hour the threatened 
blow of the razor-edged axe seemed like- 
lier to fall. But at last — thank Heaven 
— the work was done, I touched the two 
or three hundred pounds which paid for 
it, and I was free to take a holiday. 

We had grown too accustomed to each 
other to part on a sudden, even then. I 
never saw him, for he was always behind 
me (and even when I stood before a mir- 
ror he was invisible but ¢Aere), but he was 
no longer featureless. His eyes shone 
through a black vizard with one unwink- 
ing, glittering, ceaseless threat. He wore 
a slashed doublet with long hose reaching 
to the upper thigh, and he had a rosette 
on each instep. I can see quite clearly 
now the peculiar dull, cold gleam the 
razor-edged axe wore as he stood in some 
shadowed place behind me, and the 
brighter gleam it had in daylight in the 
streets. 

When I had borne with him until I felt 
that I could bear with him no longer, I 
took him, being back in town again, to a 
London physician of some eminence. The 
doctor took him somewhat gravely, in- 
sisted upon absolute mental rest, pre- 
scribed a tonic, laid down certain rules 
about diet, certain restrictions upon wine 
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and tobacco, and ordered immediate 
change of scene. 

To begin with I went to Antwerp, 
thence to Brussels, and thence, by the 
merest chance in the world, to Janenne, a 
little village in the Belgian Ardennes, at 
no great distance from the French frontier. 
I had no idea of staying there, and on the 
surface of things there was no reason why 
I should have prolonged my stay beyond 
a day or two. People visit Janenne in 
the summer time, and suppose themselves 
to have exhausted its limited attractions 
in four-and-twenty hours. There is noth- 
ing at first sight to keep the stranger 
longer, but if he will only stay for a week 
he will inevitably want to stay for a fort- 
night, and, if once he has stayed for a 
fortnight, his business is done, and he is 
in love with Janenne for the rest of his 
natural life. Rural quiet has made her 
home in Janenne, and contentment dwells 
with her, sleepy eyed. 

Even in the first week of December, the 
russet and amber-colored leaves still cling 
to the branches of the huge old lime-trees 
of Lorette, and my lonely feet on the thick 
carpet of dead leaves below made the sole 
sound I heard there except the ceaseless 
musical tinkle of chisel and stone from 
the distant granite quarries —a succes- 
sion of notes altogether rural in sugges- 
tion — like the tinkle of many sheep-bells. 
Even in that first week of December I 
could sit in the open air there, where the 
mild winter sunlight flashed the huge cru- 
cifix and the colossal Christ of painted 
wood, which poise above the toy chapel 
carved out of the live rock. The chapel 
and the crucifix are at one end of a lime- 
tree avenue a third of a mile long, and the 
trees are aged beyond strict local knowl- 
edge, gnarled and warty and bulbous and 
great of girth. Youclimb to Lorette by a 
gentle ascent, and below the rock-carved 
chapel lies a precipice —not an Alpine 
affair at all, but a reasonable precipice for 
Belgium — say, two or even three hundred 
feet, and away and away and away, the 
golden-dimpled hills go changing from the 
yellowish-green of winter grass to the vari- 
ously toned grays of the same grass in 
mid-distance, and then to a blue which 
grows continually hazier until it melts at 
the sky line, and seems half to blend with 
the dim, pallid sapphire of a December 
sky. 

Here, “ with an ambrosial sense of over- 
weariness falling into sleep,” would I often 
sit at the foot of the great crucifix, and 
would smoke the pipe of idleness, a little 
unmindful perhaps of the good London 
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doctor’s caution against the misuse of to- 
bacco. It was here that I awoke to the 
fact one day that the man with the axe 
was absent. He had slipped away with 
no good-byes on either side, and I was 
blissfu"y alone again. The sweet peace 
of it and the quiet of it no tongue or pen 
can tell. The air was balsamic with the 
odors of the pines which clothed the hill- 
sides for miles and miles and miles in 
squares and oblongs and a hundred irreg- 
ular forms of blackish green, sometimes 
snaking in a thin, dark line, sometimes 
topping a crest with a close-cropped hog- 
mane, and sometimes clustering densely 
over a whole slope, but always throwing 
the neighboring yellows and greens and 
grays into a wonderful aerial delicacy of 
contrast. The scarred lime trunks had a 
bluish-gray tone in the winter sunlight, 
and the carpet at their feet was of Indian 
red and sienna and brown, of fiercest scar- 
let and gold and palest lemon color, of 
amber and russet and dead green. And 


everywhere, and in my tired mind most of 
all, was peace. 

I had been a fortnight at Janenne when 
my intrusive phantom left me on Lorette. 
I had made no acquaintances, for I was 
but feeble at the language, and did not 
care to encounter the trouble of talking in 


it. The first friendship | made — I have 
since spent three years in the delightful 
place, and have made several friendships 
there — was begun within five minutes of 
that exquisite moment at which I awoke 
to the fact that my phantom was away. 

There was not a living creature in sight, 
and there was not a sound to be heard, 
except the distant tinkle of chisel and 
stone, and the occasional rustle of a fall- 
ing leaf, until Schwartz, the subject of 
this history, walked pensively round a 
corner eighty yards down the avenue, and 
paused to scratch one ear with a hind 
foot. He stood for a time with a thought- 
ful air, looked up the avenue and down 
the avenue, and then with slow delibera- 
tion, and an occasional pause for thought, 
he walked towards me. When within 
half-a-dozen yards he stopped and took 
good stock of me, with brown eyes over- 
hung by thick, grizzled eyebrows. Then 
he offered a short interrogative, authori- 
tative bark, a mere monosyllable of in- 
quiry. 

“A stranger,” I responded. 
valid stranger.” 

He seemed not only satisfied, but for 
some unknown reason, delighted. He 
wagged the cropped stump of a gray tail 
and writhed his whole body with a greet- 
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ing that had an almost slavish air of 
charmed propitiation; and then, without 
a word on his side or on mine, he mount- 
ed the steps which led to the great cru- 
cifix, sat down upon the topmost step 
beside me, and nestled his grizzled head 
in my lap. I confess that he could have 
done nothing which would have pleased 
me more. I have always thought the 
unconditional and immediate confidence 
of a dog or a child a sort of certificate to 
character, though I know well: that there 
is a kind of dog whose native friendliness 
altogether outruns his discretion, and who 
is doomed from birth to fall into error 
and to encounter consequent rebuffs which 
must be grievous to be borne. 

My new companion wore a collar, and 
had other signs that distinguished him 
from the mere mongrel of the village 
street, but he was of no particular breed. 
His coat was of a bluish gray, and though 
soft enough to the touch had a harsh and 
spiky aspect. He came nearer to beinga 
broken-haired terrier than anything else, 
but I seemed to discern half-a-dozen 
crosses in him, and a lover of dogs who 
asked for breed would not have offered 
sixpence for him. 


CHAPTER II. 


SOMEWHERE about the year 1560 this 
tranquil and beautiful country was devas- 
tated by a plague which carried off hun- 
dreds of its sparse inhabitants, and left 


many villages desolate. The legends of 
the country side tell of places in which no 
human life remained. 

The people of Janenne, headed by the 
doyen, made a pilgrimage in procession 
to the shrine of Our Lady of Lorette,and 
offered to strike a bargain. They prom- 
ised that if Janenne should be spared from 
the plague they and their descendants 
forever would each year repeat that pro- 
cession in honor of Our Lady of Lorette, 
and that once in seven years they would 
appear under arms and fire a salvo. 
Whether in consequence of this arrange- 
ment or not, Janenne escaped the plague, 
and from that year to this the promised 
procession has never been forgotten. In 
course of time it became less the local 
mode than it had been to carry arms, and 
nowadays the great septennial procession 
can only be gone through after a prodi- 
gious deal of drilling and preparation. 

A week or two after my arrival the vil- 
lagers began to train, under the conduct 
of a stout, military-looking personage who 
had been in the Belgian cavalry and gen- 
darmerie, and was now in _ honorable 
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retirement from war’s alarms as a grocer. 
He traded under the name of Dorn-Ca- 
sart, the wife’s maiden name being tacked 
to his own after the manner of the coun- 
try. This habit, by the way, gives a cer- 
tain flavor of aristocracy to the trading 
names over even the smallest shop win- 
dows, ‘“Coqueline-Walhaert, negociant,” 
is the sign over the establishment wherein 
a very infirm old woman sells centimes’ 
worth of sweetstuff to the jeunesse of 
Janenne, whilst her husband works at the 
quarries. 

Monsieur Dorn is a man with a huge 
moustache, fat cheeks streaked with scar- 
let lines on a bilious groundwork, and a 
voice raspy with much Geneva and the 
habit of command. He rides with the 
unmistakable seat of an old cavalry man, 
and his behavior on horseback was a 
marked contrast to that of the mounted 
contingent he drilled every day in the 
open place in front of the hotel. His 
steed, artfully stimulated by the spur, 
caracoled, danced, and lashed out with 
his hind feet, and Monsieur Dorn, with 
one fist stuck against his own fat ribs, 
swayed to the motion with admirable non- 
chalance. His voice, which has the barky 
tone inseparable from military command, 
would ring about the square like the voice 
of a commander-in chief, and by the exer- 
cise of a practised imagination, I could 
almost persuade myself that I stood face 
to face with the horrid front of war. 

When Monsieur Dorn was not drilling 
his brigade he was generally to be found 
at the Café de la Regence, smoking a 
huge meerschaum with a cherry-wood 
stem and sipping Geneva. Even in this 
comparative retirement the halo of his 
office hung about him, and seemed to hold 
men off from a too familiar intercourse; 
but one afternoon I saw him unbending 
there. He was nearly always accompa- , 
nied by a dog, spotlessly white, the most 
ladylike of her species I remember to have 
seen. Her jet-black, beady eyes, and jet- 
black glittering nose set off the snowy 
whiteness of her coat, and were in turn 
set off by it. She had a refined, coquet- 
tish, mincing walk, which alone was 
enough to bespeak the agreeable sense 
she had of her own charms. Perhaps a 
satiric observer of manners might have 
thought her more like a lady’s-maid than 
alady. A suggestion of pertness in her 
beady eyes and a certain superciliousness 
of bearing were mingled with a coquetry 
not displeasing to one who surveyed her 
from the human height. To look impor- 
tant is pretty generally to feel important, 
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but is, by no means, to be important. 
We discern this fact with curious clear- 
ness when we look at other people, but it 
is nowhere quite’so evident as in what we 
call the brute creation. (As if we didn’t 
belong to it!) Perhaps there are intelli- 
gences who look at us with just such a 
pitying amusement and analysis — our 
prosperous relatives, who started earlier 
in the race of life than we did, and met 
with better chances. 

In spite of airs and graces, natural and 
acquired, Lil’s charms to purity of race 
were small, though like my older ac- 
quaintance, Schwartz, she was more a 
broken-haired terrier than anything else. 
Schwartz was simply and purely dourgeois. 
He had no airs and no pretensions, but 
Lil, whatever her genuine claims may 
have been, was of another stamp and 
fashion. 

It was Lil who was the cause of Mon- 
sieur Dorn’s unbending. The fat old 
gendarme was putting her through a set 
of tricks, which she executed with com- 
plete cAlomp and intelligence. There was 
nothing violent in these exercises; noth- 
ing a dog of the best breeding in the world 
could have felt to derogate from dignity. 
She was much petted and applauded for 
her performances, and was rewarded by 
two or three lumps of sugar which she 
ate without any of the vulgar haste char- 
acteristic of most dogs in their dealings 
with sweetmeats. 

The language of the peasantry here- 
abouts is that same Walloon tongue in 
which old Froissart wrote his “ Chroni- 
cles.” It is little more comprehensible 
to the average Frenchman than to the 
average Englishman, but its vocabulary is 
restricted, and the people who talk it have 
enriched (or corrupted) it with many words 
of French. When the loungers in the 
café began to talk, as they did presently, it 
‘amused me to listen to this unknown 
tongue, and whenever I heard /a proces- 
sion named, I enjoyed much the kind of 
refreshment Mr. Gargery experienced 
when he encountered a J. O., Jo, in the 
course of his general reading. La proces- 
stow was not merely the staple of the vil- 
lage talk, but the warp and woof of it, and 
any intruding strand of foreign fancy was 
cut short at the lips of him who strove to 
spin it into the web of conversation. I 
myself ventured an inquiry or two, for all 
but the most ignorant speak French of a 
sort. Monsieur Dorn accepted a glass of 
pequet at my request (a fire-water, for a 
dose of which one halfpenny is charged, 
and upon which the unaccustomed stran- 
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ger may intoxicate himself madly at an 
outlay of fivepence), and the fat and stately 
old fellow told me all about the origin and 
meaning of the pious form the village 
was then preparing to fulfil. He made 
the kindest allowance for my limited pow- 
ers of speech, and bounteously fed my 
native sense of retiring humility with pat- 
ronage. 

The door of the café was open to the 
mild, fir scented, December air, though a 
crackling fire burnt noisily in the thin- 
ribbed stove. Lil made occasional excur- 
sions to the open doorway, looking out 
upon the passers-by with a keen alert- 
ness. She had some time returned from 
one of these inspections, and had curled 
herself at her master’s feet, when I heard 
a singular and persistent tapping upon the 
unclothed floor, and looking round caught 
sight of my friend Schwartz, that was 
making a crouching and timid progress 
toward us, and was wagging his cropped 
tai] with such vehemence that it sounded 
on the boards like a light hammer on a 
carpeted flooring. At first I fancied that 
he recognized me, and I held out to him 
an encouraging hand, of which he took 
nonotice. ‘That air of propitiatory humil- 
ity which I had seen in him when we had 
first encountered on Lorette was exagger- 
ated toa slavish adulation. There is no 
living creature but a dog that would not 
have been ashamed to show such a mixture 
of transport and self-depreciation. He 
fawned, he writhed, he rapped _ his tail 
upon the floor in a sustained crescendo. 
The dumb heart had no language for its 
own delight and humility. Anybody who 
takes pleasure in dogs has seen the sort of 
thing scores and scores of times. It was 
the quality of intensity which made it re- 
markable in Schwartz. 

Lil, for whom this display of joy and 
humbleness was made, was altogether un- 
moved by it. She was not merely regard- 
less of it, but ostentatiously disdainful. 
She took a coquettish lady’s-maidish amble 
to the door, passing Schwartz by the way, 
and yawned as she looked out upon the 
street. Schwartz fawned after her to the 
door, and with a second yawn she repassed 
him, and returned to lie at the feet of the 
fat old gendarme. The absurd little drama 
of coquetry and worship went on until the 
old fellow arose with a-friendly don jour 
to me, and a whistle to Lil, who followed 
him with a supercilious nose in the air. 
The despised Schwartz stood a while, and 
then set out after her at a ridiculous three- 
legged run, but before he had gone ten 
yards he stopped short, looked after the 
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retreating fair in silence, and then walked 
off with a dispirited aspect in the opposite 
direction. 

So far as I could tell, my shadowy enemy 
with the axe had taken himself away for 
good and all, but I was so fearful of re- 
calling him that I kept altogether idle, and 
in other respects nursed and coddled my- 
self with a constant assiduity. But itis a 
hard thing for a man who has accustomed 
himself to constant mental employment to 
go without it, and in the absence of pens, 
ink, and paper, books and journals, the 
procession bade fair to be a perfect god- 
send. Even when the inhabitants of the 
village took to rising at four o’clock in the 
morning, and fanfaronaded with ill-blown 
bugles, and flaring torches, and a dreadful 
untiring drum about the street, I forbore 
to grumble, and when on Sundays they 
turned out in a body after mass to see 
their own military section drilled in the 
Place of the Hotel de Ville one bored 
valetudinarian welcomed them heartily. 
The military section had got down uni- 
forms from oné of the Brussels theatres, 
— busbies and helmets, and the gloriously 
comic hats of the garde civile, — dragoon 
tunics, hussar jackets, infantry shell-jack- 
ets, cavalry stable-jackets, foresters’ boots, 
dragon jack-boots, stage piratical boots 
with wide tops to fit the thigh that drooped 
about the ankles, — trousers of every sort 
from blue broadcloth, gold-striped, to the 
homely fustian,—and a rare show they 
made. They went fours right or fours 
left with a fine military jangle, and some- 
times went fours right and fours left at 
the same time with results disastrous to 
military order. Then it was good to see 
and hear the fat Dorn as he caracoled in 
a field-marshal’s uniform, and barked his 
orders at the disordered crowd like a field- 
marshal to the manner born. 

Monsieur Dorn being thus gloriously 
lifted into the range of the public eye, Lil 
seemed to take added airs of importance. 
I say seemed, but that is only because of 
the foolish and ignorant habit into which 
I was born and educated. Ever since 1 
can remember, people have been telling 
stories to prove that dogs have some sort 
of intelligence, as if —except to the most 
stupid and the blindest —the thing had 
ever stood in need of proof. ‘There is 
nothing much more fatal to the apprehen- 
sion of a fact than the constant causeless 
repetition of it. And then the tales of the 
intelligence of dogs are told as a general 
thing with a sort of wide-eyed wonder, so 
that the dog’s very advocates contrive to 
impress their readers with the belief that 
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their commonplace bit of history is re- 
markable. 

Of course there are clever dogs and dull 
dogs, just as there are sages and idiots, 
but any dog who was not a fool would 
have known and recognized his master’s 
splendor and importance if he had be- 
longed at this epoch to Monsieur Dorn. 
Lil saw him sitting up there in vivid 
colors, heard him shouting in a voice of 
authority, and saw people answer to that 
voice. There was not a Christian in the 
crowd who had a better understanding of 
the situation. To see her running in and 
out amongst the horses’ feet, ordering the 
sham dragoons and hussars about in her 
own language, was to know she under- 
stood the thing, and had invested herself 
with some of her master’s glory. Wher- 
ever she went, in and out and about, 
Schwartz with his meek spikes raging in 
all directions followed, close at heel. Al- 
most everybody has seen the loud, aggres- 
sive, swaggering boy with the meek admir- 
ing small boy in his train, The small boy 
glorifies the other in his mind, setting him 
on a level with Three-Fingered Jack, or 
Goliath’s conqueror, and the aggressive 
boy, feeling rather than understanding the 
other’s reverence, does his best to look as 
if he deserved it. To see Lil swagger 
and to hear her bark, and to see the fool- 
ish, humble Schwartz follow her, admiring 
her, believing in her, utterly borne away 
by her insolent pretence that the whole 
show was got up by her orders —to ob- 
serve this was to see one half the world 
in little. 

On other days Lil was as other dogs, 
except, perhaps, to the leve-blinded eyes 
of Schwartz, but on Sundays, so long as 
the drills for the procession lasted, the 
field was all her own. One or two of her 
companions, carried away by her example, 
dared torun amongst the horses’ feet and 
bark. They were promptly kicked into 
the ring of spectators, and Lil was left 
alone in her glory. Of course it all went 
with his own confiding nature, and. the 
state of complete slavery in which he 
lived, to persuade Schwartz of her great- 
ness. She deserves at least that one truth 
should be admitted. She never gave her 
admirer the least encouragement so far 
as I could see. She never in a chance 
encounter in the street paused to ex- 
change good-morrow. She never so much 
as turned a head in his direction. She 
tolerated his presence and that was all. 
But wherever she went he shadowed her. 
He was not obtrusive, but was content 
to keep at heel, and to be permitted to 
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admire. I have seen him sit for half an 
hour on a doorstep, a canine monument of 
patience, waiting for her to come out, and 
I have seen her travel about the Place in 
apparently purposeless zigzags and circles 
for the mere pride and vanity of knowing 
how closely he would follow her least rea- 
sonable movements. 

A week or two before the grand event 
came off there was a prodigious excite- 
ment in Janenne. An idea, originating in 
the military spirit of Monsieur Dorn, had 
been industriously put about, a subscrip- 
tion had been set on foot for it, a commit- 
tee had been appointed to superintend its 
working, and now the glorious fancy was 
actually translated into fact. The proces- 
sion was to be supplemented by artillery, 
and now here was a time-eaten old gun, 
mounted on a worm-eaten old carriage, and 
trailed in harness of rope by two stalwart 
Flemish horses. Here also was gunpow- 
der enough to wreck the village, and the 
Janennois, who for a moral people have a 
most astounding love of noise, were out 
at earliest dawn of light on Sunday morn- 
ing to see the gun fired. The first firing 
was supposed to be an experiment, and 
everybody was warned toa safe distance 
when the gun was loaded, whilst Mon- 
sieur Dorn arranged a train of powder, 
and set a slow match in connection with 
it. When the bang came and the old iron 
stood the strain, everybody went wild with 
joy, and even Monsieur Dorn himself was 
so carried away by the general enthusiasm 
that he tested the piece all morning. It 
was finally discovered that the powder was 
exhausted, and the hat had to be sent 
round again for a new subscription. 

The annual procession is far and away 
the greatest event of the year at Janenne, 
and the septennial procession would of 
itself be enough to satisfy any resident in 
the village that he had lived if he had but 
seen it once. Nobody dreamed of spoil- 
ing the procession for the sake of a cart- 
load or so of gunpowder, and the hat was 
soon filled. Next Sunday, Janenne en- 
joyed a new series of experiments on the 
big gun, and what with the banging of 
the drum, and the blowing of the bugle, 
and the flaming of torches in the dark 
morning, and the banging of the big gun 
from dawn till noon, and the clatter and 
glitter of the drill in the after part of the 
short winter day, the atmosphere of the 
village was altogether warlike. 

The big gun gave Lil an added claim 
on the veneration of her admirer. On the 
morning of the second firing she came 
demurely down to the field in which the 
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artillery experiments were conducted, with 
an air of knowing all about it, and 
Schwartz, as usual, pursued her. The 
gun was sponged and loaded, and the 
charge was rammed home under Mon- 
sieur Dorn’s supervision, Lil standing 
gravely by, and Schwartz grovelling in her 
neighborhood. Then the old gendarme 
himself primed the piece, and taking a 
torch from a boy who stood near him ap- 
plied it to the touch-hole. Out at the 
muzzle sprang the answering flame and 
roar, and away went Schwartz as if he had 
been projected by the force of the pow- 
der. Panic declared itself in every hair, 
and his usual foolish three-legged amble 
was exchanged for a pace like that of a 
greyhound. He had gone but a hundred 
yards at most, when reason resumed her 
seat. He stopped and turned, and after 
a little pause came back with an evident 
shamefacedness. Lil had stood her ground 
without the. slightest sign of fear, and 
when Schwartz returned she took to look- 
ing so triumphantly, and superintended 
the subsequent operations with so much 
authority, that I am profoundly convinced 
of her intent to persuade her slavish fol- 
lower that this was some new and aston- 
ishing form of bark of which she alone 
possessed the secret. 

Schwartz was most probably willing to 
believe anything she told him. Itis the 
way of some natures to confide, and it is 
the way of others to presume upon their 
confidence. 


CHAPTER III. 


JANENNE is on the outskirts of the For- 
est Country, and in the shooting season 
the chasseur is a familiar personage. He 
arrives by evening train or diligence, half 
a dozen strong. He sups and betakes 
himself to the singing of comic songs with 
choruses, moistening and mellowing his 
vocal chords with plenteous burgundy. 
Long after everybody else has gone to 
bed, he tramps in chorus along the echo- 
ing, unclothed corridor, and he and his 
chums open bedroom doors to shout Bel- 
gian scraps of facetig at each other, or to 
cast prodigious boots upon the sounding 
boards. Then long before anybody else 
has a mind to rise, he is up again prome- 
nading the corridor like a multiplied copy 
of the giant in the “ Castle of Otranto.” 
He rolls away in the darkness with the 
cracking of whips and jingling of bells, 
and sleep and silence settle down again. 
At night he is back to supper with tales 
of big game multitudinous as Laban’s 
flocks, and a bag unaccountably empty. 
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That same evening he is away to desk or 
counter or studio in Brussels, Antwerp, 
or Liége, and Janenne falls back into its 
normal peace. 

It was mid-December, and the snow 
was falling in powdery flakes, when a 
sportsman alighted at the Hotel des 
Postes, and at the first glance I knew him 
fora countryman. He was a fine, frank, 
free-hearted young fellow, one of the most 
easily likable of youngsters, and we were 
on friendly terms together before the first 
evening wasover. He knew a number of 
people in the neighborhood, had received 
a dozen invitations to shoot, or there- 
abouts, and meant to put up three weeks 
at Janenne, so he told me, shooting when 
sport was to be had, and on other days 
tramping about the country. He was ac- 
companied by a bull-terrier, that answered 
to the name of Scraper, a handsome craa- 
ture of his kind, with one eye in perma- 
nent mourning. 

“Of course he’s no good,” said the 
young fellow, in answer to an observation 
of mine, “but then he’s perfectly tamed, 
and therefore he’s no harm. He'll stay 
where he’s told; and I believe the poor 
beggar would break his heart if I left him 
behind. Wouldn’t you, old chap?” 

The young sportsman went away to the 
chase next morning, taking his bull-terrier 
with him, and returning at night reported 
Scraper’s perfect good behavior. In the 
course of that evening’s talk, I spoke of 
certain peculiarities I had noticed in the 
formation of the country, and my new 
acquaintance proposed that on an idle day 
of his next week we should take a walk of 
exploration. When the day came we 
started together, and I showed him some 
of the curiosities of nature I had noticed. 

Round and about Janenne the world is 
hollow. The hills are mere bubbles, and 
the earth is honeycombed with caverns. 
By the side of the road which leads to 
Houssy a river accompanies the traveller’s 
steps, purling and singing, and talking 
secrets (as shallow, pebbly-bedded streams 
have a way of doing), and on a sudden the 
traveller misses it. There, before him, is 
a river bed, wide, white, and stony, but 
where is the river? If he be a curious 
traveller he will retrace his steps, and will 
find the stream racing with some impetu- 
osity towards a bend, where it dwindles 
by apparent miracle into nothing. The 
curious traveller, naturally growing more 
curious than common in the presence of 
this phenomena, will, at some risk to his 
neck, descend the bank, and make inquiry 
into the reason for the disappearance of 
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the stream. He will see nothing to ac- 
count for it, but he will probably arrive at 
the conclusion that there are fissures in 
the river’s bed, through which the water 
falls to feed the subterranean stream, of 
which he is pretty certain to have heard 
or read. If he will walk back a mile, 
against the course of the stream, will cross 
the main street of Janenne, strike the 
Montcourtois road there, and cross the 
river bridge, he will see a cavern lipped 
by the flowing water, and in that cavern, 
only a foot or so below the level of the 
open-air stream, he will find its subterra- 
nean continuation. It has worked back 
upon itself in this secret way, by what 
Strange courses no man knows or can 
guess. But that the stream is the same 
has been proved by a device at once in- 
genious and simple. Coloring matter of 
various sorts has from time to time been 
thrown into the water at its place of dis- 
appearance, and the tinted stream has 
poured, hours and hours afterwards, 
through the cavern, which is only a mile 
away, and stands so near the earlier 
stream that in times of rain the waters 
mingle there. 

On the sides of the hills, and in the 
brushwood which clothe their feet, one 
finds all manner of holes and caves and 
crevices, some of them very shallow, and 
some of them of unknown depth. In the 
Bois de Janenne alone there are four or 
five of them. 

All this has strictly to do with the his- 
tory vu. Schwartz, as will by-and-by be 
seen. 

When heavy rains fall the river is so 
swollen that the underground call upon 
its resources fails to drain it, and it foams 
above the fissures in full volume, so wild 
and deep that a passer-by would never 
guess of the curious trick of nature which 
is here being played. But the season be- 
ing exceptionally dry, | was able to show 
my find, and from the spot of the stream’s 
disappearance I led my acquaintance to 
the cavern. Here prowling about in a 
light-footed and adventurous fashion the 
young Englishman found a hole in the 
wall of stone, and, venturing into it, dis- 
covered to his great delight a passage 
which seemed to lead into the very en- 
trails of the hill. He proposed instantly 
to explore this, and I having that morning 
purchased of the local tobacconist a box 
of Italian vestas, each three or four inches 
long, and calculated to burn for several 
minutes, and having the same in my 
pocket at the moment, we set out together 
on a journey of adventure. The passage 
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varied in width from six to three feet, and 
in height from eight feet upwards. The 
faint illumination of the big wax vestas 
often failed to touch the roof. 

The way was sometimes over ankle deep 
in a thick mud, and sometimes strewn 
with fragments of rock which had fallen 
from the roof; but we went on gayly until 
we came toa great, slippery boulder, which 
blocked the passage for some three feet 
in height. My companion was in act to 
clamber over this, when the light I carried 
pinched my thumb and finger with sudden 
heat, and I dropped it on to the ground. 
I struck another, and found the youngster 
perched upon the boulder. 

“Wait a moment,” said I, “and let us 
see what is beyond. There may be a 
deepish hole there.” 

We leaned over, and could see nothing. 
My companion got down from the boulder 
with a grave look. 

“Tt was just going to jump when you 
spoke,” he said. “Lucky I dido’t. I won- 
der how deep it is?” 

We hunted about for a stone, and by- 
and-by found one about the size of a 
man’s head. This the youngster tossed 
over the boulder into the darkness, and 
we stood looking at each other, by the 
little, clear-burning light of the wax match. 
I do not know how long we stood there, 
for time has a knack of magnifying itself 
beyond belief in such conditions, but it 
was long, long before an awful hollow 
boom came rolling to our ears from the 
depth. We turned without a wora, and 
stumbled back towards the daylight, and 
when we reached it I looked at the young 
Englishman and saw that all the roses had 
faded from his healthy young cheeks, and 
that he was as gray as ashes. 

“I was going to jump when you spoke,” 
hesaid. ‘ Precious lucky for me I didn’t.” 

I congratulated him very heartily on 
not having jumped, and our search for 
natural wonders being ended we went 
back to the hotel. We made inquiry there 
—at first in vain — about this inner cav- 
ern, but at last we came across the garde 
champétre of the district, who told us 
that the depth was unknown. He and 
some of his friends had had the curiosity 
to try to measure it, but they never had 
rope enough. 

It befell on the morning of the next day 
that I wandered out alone, and in the 
course of the first score yards encountered 
Schwartz, who was demonstrative of 
friendly civilities. I returned his saluta- 
tions, and he gave me to understand in his 
own too humble manner that he would like 
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to accompany me. I let him know that I 
should be delighted by his society, and 
away we went together. The ground was 
firm with last night’s frost and musical to 
the sabots of peasants and the iron-shod 
feet of horses. The hills and fields were 
covered with a powdery snow that threw 
their grays into a dark relief, and the air 
was so still that I could hear the bell-like 
tinkle of chisel and stone from the quarry 
nearly a mile away. We entered the 
Bois de Janenne together, and wandered 
through its branchy solitudes by many 
winding pathways. There is a main road 
running through this wood, cut by order of 
the commune for the pleasure of visitors, 
and the middle of this road was white with 
a thin, untrodden snow. On either side 
this ribbon of white lay a narrower rib- 
bon of gold where the pines had shed 
their yellow needles, and the overhanging 
boughs had guarded them from the falling 
snow. The ground ivy was of all imagi- 
nable colors, but only yielded its secrets 
on a close examination, and did not call 
upon the eye like some of the louder reds 
and yellows which still clung to the trees. 
Here and there the fwsaiz burned like a 
flame with its vivid scarlet berries — 
chapeau de curé the country people call 
them, though the color is a little too gay 
for less than a cardinal’s wearing. For 
the most part the undergrowth was bare, 
and the branches were either purple or of 
the tone of a ripe filbert, so that the at- 
mosphere, with the reflected dull golds 
and bluish-reds and reddish-blues, was in 
a swimming maze like that of a sunset 
distance, through the eye could scarcely 
pierce twenty yards into the thick-grown 
tangle. 

Schwartz and I rambled along, now and 
then exchanging a sign of friendly inter- 
est, and in a while we left the main path 
and wandered where we would. Suddenly 
Schwartz began to hunt and sniff and bark 
on what I supposed to be the recent trace 
of a rabbit or a hare, and I stood still to 
watch him. He worried industriously 
here and there until he disappeared be- 
hind a clump of brushwood, and then I 
heard a sudden “ Yowk” of unmistakable 
terror, After this there was dead silence. 
I called, but there was not even the rustle 
of a leaf in answer. I waited a while and 
called again, but still no answer came. 
Not in the least guessing what had be- 
fallen the dog, I mounted the hillside and 
came tothe clumpof bushes behind which 
he had disappeared. There I found a 
hole some three feet wide and two in 
height, a hole with sides of moist earth, 
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formed like an irregularly shaped funnel, 
and affording at its farther end little 
more than room enough for a creature of 
Schwartz’s size to pass. At the narrow 
end the earth was freshly disturbed. 

I shouted down this reversed trumpet 
ofahole. I listened after every call. I 
explored the place so far as I could with 
a six-foot wand cut from a near tree. I 
heard no movement, no whine of distress, 
and I touched nothing with the wand 
except the roof of the cavern into which 
poor Schwartz had fallen. At length I 
gave him up for dead, remembering the 
adventure of the day before, the terrible 
space of time which had elapsed before 
the echo of the falling boulder came boom- 
ing from the abyss, and thinking it as 
likely as not that Schwartz had fallen to 
an equal depth. When I got back to the 
hotel I told the tale as well as I could, 
and one of the servants took the news to 
Schwartz’s master. 

When once this lamentable accident had 
happened, it became surprising to learn 
how frequently its like had happened be- 
fore. There was scarcely a sportsman in 
the village who had not his story of some 
such disappearance of a dog whilst out 
shooting. The poor beast would become 
excited in pursuit of game, would dash 
headlong into a set of bushes and emerge 
no more. Then a moment’s examination 
would reveal the fatal cave. I am certain 
that I heard a good half-score of such his- 
tories. The cave, by the way, was not 
always fatal, for I heard of cases in which 
the dog had been known to find his way 
out of the underground labyrinth, and re- 
turn home dreadfully thin and hungry, but 
otherwise undamaged. These cases gave 
me some faint hope for Schwartz, but as 
day after day went by, the hope faded, 
and I made up my mind that I had seen 
the last of him. I was sorry to think so, 
for he had been very much a friend and a 
companion. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IT was curious to notice how that un- 
questioning allegiance and admiration 
which the missing Schwartz had been 

ed to bestow on Lil was now bestowed 

y her on the new-comer that answered 
to the name of Scraper, and how in an- 
swer to all her advances and endearments 
Scraper remained scornful and unrecep- 
tive. One knows a hundred poems and 
legends in which this form of vengeance 
is taken upon the cruel fair; in which the 
proud lady who has scorned the humble 
and faithful heart lives to be scorned in 
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turn. Scraper, probably unconscious of 
his mission as avenger, fulfilled it none 
the less on that account. 

His master, being an Englishman, had 
the common English reverence for the 
Sunday, and would not shoot on that day, 
though by his conscientious abstention 
he missed, undoubtedly, the best battue 
the countryside afforded. We hada brief 
discussion as to the morality and propriety 
of the procession, and I pointed out to 
him that notwithstanding the military ele- 
ment by which it was so strongly marked, 
it was purely sacerdotal in origin and 
pious in intent, but he merely replied that 
as a form of religious exercise for a Sun- 
day it struck him as being jolly rum. He 
added shortly afterwards that whether he 
looked at it or not the coves would do it, 
and that he therefore felt at liberty to 
watch them. 

Scraper displayed the profoundest in- 
terest in the business, and took upon him- 
self the organization of the whole affair, 
barking with so much authority, and ca- 
reering about the cavalry squadron with 
such untiring energy, that he threw Lil’s 
efforts in that way into the shade, and in 
the course of a mere half-hour had super- 
seded her. Then, just as Schwartz had 
been used, with every evidence of faith, 
to follow Lil, regarding her as the very 
mainspring of the military movement, Lil 
followed Scraper. Mr. Herbert Spencer 
has shown that in spite of the apparent 
unreasonableness of the fact, humbug and 
credulity are sworn companions. The 
savage mystery man, who knows what a 
humbug he himself is, is the first to yield 
allegiance and faith to the abler humbug, 
who has more tricks or bolder invention 
than he. So Lil’s groundless pretensions 
of a week ago did not seem in the least to 
prevent her from being imposed upon by 
the groundless pretensions of Scraper, 
much as one might have thought her own 
career of imposture would have set her 
upon her guard. She had caught that very 
fawning method of appeal for a kind regard 
which had once distinguished Schwartz, 
and it was obvious that Scraper could 
make no claim to which she would not be 
ready to give adhesion. It is in the very 
nature of poetical justice that it satisfies 
the emotions, and I was not displeased 
to see affairs take this sudden turn, to 
view the hard and despiteful heart thus 
humbled. 

It was on a Friday that Schwartz’s 
chase had ended so disastrously. It was 
on the following Sunday that Lil laid down 
the honors of command at the feet of the 
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new-comer. It was on the Sunday follow- 
ing, the ninth day clear from the date of 
the mischance, that the great event of the 
seven years took place. My young ac- 
quaintance had two or three days free of 
engagements, and he spent these in watch- 
ing the preparations for the procession. 
He spoke French with a fluency and pu- 
rity which excited my envy, and he spent 
most of his spare time among the village 
people, who talked and thought and 
dreamed of nothing but the procession. 
Wherever he went Scraper accompanied 
him, and wherever Scraper went Lil was 
to be seen following in fascinated admira- 
tion. 

For a whole week the drum had known 
but little rest. I never learned the pur- 
pose of the proceeding, but every day and 
all day, from long before daylight till long 
after dark, somebody marched about the 
village and rattled unceasingly upon the 
drum. It could not possibly have been 
one man who did it all, for the energies of 
no one man that ever lived could have 
been equal to the task. Most of the time 
it was far away, and it only made two daily 
promenades past the hotel; but whenever 
I listened for it I could hear it, beating the 
same unweary rataplan. Then at intervals 
all day and every day, the big gun boomed 
and the clarion blared until I used to 
dream that I was back at Plevna or the 
Shipka Pass and could not get my “ copy” 
to London and New York because Mon- 
sieur Dorn had filled the Houssy Wood 
with Cossacks from Janenne. It may be 
supposed that all this charivarié was but an 
evil thing fora man as much in need of 
rest as I was, but I verily believe that the 
noise and bustle of the preparations, 
though they robbed me now and then of 
an hour of morning sleep, were almost as 
useful to me as the idleness I enjoyed, and 
the tranquil country air into which I could 
drive or wander afoot whenever the fancy 
for perfect quiet came upon me. 

At last the great day dawned, and the 
great event dawned earlier than the day. 
At five o’clock the noise of drum and clar- 
ion began, and the light of torches flared 
on the painted fronts of houses — yellow 
and pink and blue — in the quaint old vil- 
lage street. A little later a band came by 
with shattering brass and booming drum, 
and for an hour or so the whole place was 
in aferment. The cavalry came clattering 
into the Place, the hoarse voice of Mon- 
sieur Dorn barked through the orders 
which had by this time grown conven- 
tional, and his squadron jingled for the 
last time for seven years through the, 
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movements he had taught them at the 
expense of so much time and lung power. 
Then a strange, foreboding sort of quiet, 
an unnatural tranquillity, settled upon 
everything and continued until near upon 
the hour of ten. A long wagon drawn by 
four oxen excited by the freight it bore a 
momentary curiosity, and brought faces 
to doors and windows. The air was keen 
to-day, and we were at the very season of 
mid-winter, but in the wagon which the 
four slow oxen dragged through the streets 
of Janenne were a dozen lofty shrubs 
reaching toa height of eight or nine feet 
at least, the which shrubs were one mass 
of exotic-looking blessom. | discovered 
later on that they were nothing more than 
a set of young pines with artificial paper 
flowers attached to every twig, but the 
effect as they went down the wintry street 
in their clothing of gold and rose and 
white with the live green of the fir peep- 
ing through the wealth of bloom was quite 
an astonishment in its way. These deco- 
rated shrubs were set at the church porch, 
and seemed to fill the whole of that part 
of the street with color and light. 

When the procession came at last there 
was one curious thing about it. Such a 
crowd of people — for Janenne took part 
in it—that there was scarcely anybody 
left to look at it. But then the proces- 
sionists had the pleasure of looking at 
each other. The band came first, in blue 
blouse and clean white trousers. Then 
came the soldiery, a motley crew, with 
Monsieur Dorn at their head, drawn sword 
in hand, and next to him a personage 
who might have been translated clean 
from Astley’s — a gentleman in long hose, 
with a flower on each shoe, and a hat of 
red velvet shaped like a bread tray, deco- 
rated with prodigious colored feathers, 
and a slashed doublet gay with many knots 
of bright ribbon. Years and years ago 
Janenne had a countand achateau. The 
ruins of the chateau still keep gray guard 
over the village street, but there is not 
even a ruin left of the old family. But in 
the day when Our Lady cf Lorette stayed 
the local pestilence, the existing Count of 
Janenne was pious enough to ride in the 
promised procession, and for a century or 
so the magnate of the village and its 
neighborhood was never absent from the 
demonstration of thanksgiving. In a 
while, however, the Counts of Janenne 
took to wildish ways, and leaving the 
home of their ancestors, went away to 
Paris and led extravagant lives there, 
gambling and drinking, and squandering 
their substance in other and even more 
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foolish fashions, and at last there ceased 
to be estates of Janenne to draw upon or 
even Counts of Janenne to draw. But 
before things came to this pass the ab- 
sentee counts had always sent a represen- 
tative to join the procession to the shrine 
of Our Lady of Lorette, and it has come 
about that the legend has clung in the 
popular fancy even unto the present date. 
Somebody — anybody — gets himself up 
in theatrical guise, and rides at the head 
of the military forces, between the first 
rank and the commander-in-chief, as the 
representative of that extinct great house. 
On this occasion it was a red cheeked, shy 
young man, cousin to the chambermaid of 
the Hotel des Postes, a peasant proprietor 
who farmed, and still farms, some ten or 
a dozen hectares of sour land on the road 
to Montcourtois. The red-cheeked, shy 
young man’s female cousin exchanged a 
red-cheeked, shame-faced, rustic grin with 
him as he rode by, and the young man in 
imitation of Monsieur Dorn made his 
horse caracole, but being less versed in 
borsemanship than the old gendarme, had 
to hold on ignominiously by the mane in 
payment for his own temerity. 

Following the military camea long array 
of little girls in white muslin, with sashes 
blue or red. Half a dozen nuns kept 
watch over them, pacing sombre in white 
head-dresses and black gowns by the side 
of ail that smiling troop of glad hearts and 
childish faces. All the little girls carried 
bannerets of bright color, and all went 
bareheaded, after the manner of the dis- 
trict, where no woman, short of the highest 
fashion, ever permits herself to wear hat 
or bonnet, except when going to mass, or 
upon a railway journey. White childish 
locks, braided and shining, red locks, 
brown locks, black locks, with bright faces 
under all, went streaming by, and then a 
solemn priest or two headed a rambling 
host of lads with well-scrubbed cheeks 
and clean collars, and decent raiment of 
church-going Sunday black. Then came 
a flock of young women in white muslin, 
very starched and stiff, with blue bows 
and blue sashes. In front of these two 
stalwart wenches bore a flapping banner 
inscribed, “La Jeunesse de Janenne,” 
and closing up the rank of Janenne’s 
youth and rustic beauty came halt a dozen 
chosen damsels, big limbed and strong, 
bearing on their shoulders a huge waxeno 
Statue of Our Lady of Lorette, and in her 
arms a crowned cinid, she herseif being 
crowned with glittering tinsel, and robed 
in a glowing and diaphanous stuff, which 
only half revealed the white satin and 
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spangles of the dress belowit. Then a 
number of chubby-cheeked little boys in 
semi-ecciesiastical costume, improvised — 
no doubt under clerical supervision — by 
careful hands at home. Each little boy 
carried a fuming censer, and it was not 
difficult to see that they were well pleased 
with themselves and their office. After 
them came the doyex in full ecclesiastical 
costume, a little tawdry perhaps, for the 
village is but poor and with the best beart 
in the world can only imitate the real 
splendors from afar. Then following the 
doyen (who by the way marched under a 
canopy like the roof of an old-fashioned 
four-post bedstead) came the male choir of 
the church, chanting a musical service, 
which harmonized indifferently with the 
strains of the military band in front. 
Then the big gun, drawn by the two big 
Flemish horses. Then Jacques, Jules, 
André, Frangois, Charlot, Pierre, Joseph, 
Jean, and all the rest, in sabots, short 
trousers, and blue blouses, marching bare- 
headed with reverent air, and with them 
Julie, and Fifine, and Nana, and Adéle, 
and other feminine relatives, all in their 
Sunday best, and all devout in mien. 
Then, at a little distance —the most 
astonishing and unlooked-for tail to all 
this village splendor and devoutness — 
Schwartz. 

Schwartz himself, but Schwartz so 
changed, so lean, so woebegone, as hardly 
to be recognizable, even to the eye of 
friendship. Of all his diverse-raging hairs 
not one to assert itself, but all plastered 
close with an oily sleekness by a slimy, 
clinging mud, the thin ribs showing plain- 
ly, and the hinder part of the poor wretch’s 
barrel a mere hand-grasp. His very tail, 
which had used to look like an irregular 
much-worn bottle-brush, was thin and 
sleek like a rat’s, and he tucked it away 
as if he were ashamed of it. His feet 
were clotted with red earth, and he walked 
as if his head were a burden to him, he 
hung it so mournfully and carried it so 
low. 

My young English acquaintance, who, 
like myself, had been watching the proces- 
sion, had posted himself a little farther 
down the road, with Scraper near at hand. 
Near to him, employing all the ingratiatory 
insinuating arts she knew, and so absorbed 
in Scraper that she forgot even to direct 
the procession, was Lil. To her, fawning 
and whining in such an excess of feeble 
joy.as can be rarely known to dogs or 
man, came the half-starved, half-drowned 
creature. I was already half-way to 
Schwartz’s rescue with immediate milk, 
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to be followed by soap and water, in my 
mind, but I stopped to see how Lil would 
receive the returned companion of old 
days. It is scarcely probable that dogs 
believe in ghosts, and yet it would have 
been easy to fancy that she saw in him at 
first some purely supernatural apparition, 
she recoiled with so obvious a surprise 
and terror when she first beheld him. 
The wretched, propitiatory, humbly-ec- 
static Schwartz advanced, but she showed 
her gleaming teeth, and growled aversion. 
He stopped stock still, and whined a little, 
and Lil responded furiously. I took the 
returned wanderer up in both hands, and 
carried him into the hotel scullery, and 
got milk for him. He lapped it with tears 
running down his muddy nose, and when 
I had had him washed and tucked away 
into an old railway rug beside a stove in 
the little room, he lay there winking and 
blinking, and licked at his own tears with 
an expression altogether broken-hearted. 
I should have liked to have known some- 
thing of the history of his subterranean 
wanderings, but that was only to be left 
to conjecture. I bade him be of better 
cheer, and went outside to wait for the 
return of the procession, and to smoke a 
cigar in the open air, and an hour later 
found that Schwartz had again disap- 
peared. This time, however, he had 
merely gone home, and though for a day 
or two he was quite an invalid, he was 
soon about the .streets again completely 
rehabilitated. 

And now | come to the relation of the 
one tragic fact which seemed to me to 
make this simple history worth writing. 
I hope that nobody will regard it as an 
invention, or will suppose that I am trad- 
ing upon their sympathies on false pre- 
tences. 

On the day of the young Englishman’s 
departure I accompanied him to the rail- 
way station, Lil came down in attend- 
ance upon Scraper, and barked fiercely at 
the departing train which bore him away. 
Schwartz followed in humbie pursuit of 
Lil, who so far as I could understand 
affairs, had never forgiven him for intrud- 
ing himself in so unpresentable a guise, 
and claiming acquaintance whilst she was 
engaged in conversation with a swell like 
Scraper. From that hour she had refused 
to hold the slightest communion with bim, 
showing her teeth and growling in the 
cruellest way whenever he approached 
her. In spite of this, Schwartz seemed 
to be persuaded that in the absence of his 
rival he stillstood a chance, and day after 
day he followed her with the old fawomng 





humbleness, and day after day she fe- 
ceived him with the same anger and dis- 
dain. 

On acertain Wednesday afternoon the 
air was wonderfully mild and dry. It was 
early in January, but the weather was so 
fine that I had not even need of an over- 
coat, as I sat in the sunshine smoking and 
reading. I had seen Monsieur Dorn en- 
ter the opposite house, taking Lil with him, 
and Schwartz had settled himself on the 
doorstep, as usual, to await her exit. I 
called him to me, and he crossed over, but 
soon returned and resumed his place, and 
sat there waiting still. After a consider- 
able time the door opened, and Monsieur 
Dorn and Lil emerged together. I looked 
up at that moment, and saw Lil make a 
savage dart at her too persistent worship- 
per. Monsieur Dorn beat them apart, but 
Schwartz had attempted no resistance. 
He was rather badly bitten, and when I 
picked him up the tears were running fast 
down his nose, and he was feebly licking 
at them, and whining to himself in a way 
which indicated the extremest weakness 
of spirit. I sat down with him, and com- 
forted the poor-hearted creature, and he 
seemed grateful, for he licked my hand re- 
peatedly, but he did not cease to whine 
and weep. 

By-and-by I heard, though I did not no- 
tice it at the time, the warning whistle of 
the approaching train. The station is 
little more than a stone’s throw from the 
hotel. Schwartz made a leap, licked my 
face, jumped from the bench, and ambled 
away. I never saw him alive again, for on 
the testimony of the signalman, he ran 
down to the railway line, stretched him- 
self upon one of the rails, and in spite of 
a stone the man threw at him when the 
train had advanced dangerously near to 
him, he held his place until the wheels 
passed over his body. 

His remains were buried in his mas- 
ter’s back garden. I know that he knew 
full well what he was doing when he 
stretched himself upon the rail, and I know 
that his feeble and affectionate heart was 
broken before he did it. 

D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


From The Scottish Review. 
STUART PRETENDERS. 


BARON DE REUMONT, formerly Prus- 
sian ambassador at Florence, and author 
of a “ History of the City of Rome,” pub- 
lished in 1882 in the “ Historiches Jarbuch 
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der Goerres Gesellschaft,” a very brief 
article on “A Stuart Pretender in the 
Seventeenth Century.” A learned Jesuit 
father wrote a history of the “ Conversion 
of Charles II., King of England, to the 
Catholic Church,” which appeared in 1863, 
in the Czvi/ta Cattolica (Fifth Series, Vols. 
VI. and VII.) and in the course of this 
history gave an account of the eldest 
of all the natural sons of that monarch, 
addressed to the then general of the Jes- 
uits, Father Oliva, residing at S. Andrea 
del Quirinale in Rome. He also gave 
extracts from the entrance books of the 
Jesuit novitiate, proving that a natural 
son of Charles II. had been admitted a 
novice into the order of Jesuits. The last 
will and testament of this son of Charles 
II, was published in L’/talia Reale, a 
Naples newspaper (1881, No. 13), by Don 
Scipione Volpicella, first librarian of the 
National Library, Naples. And also, the 
parish priest of S. Sofia in St. Giovanni 
Carbonara, Naples, lately discovered a 
certificate, partly illegible, of the marriage, 
on the 19th of February, 1669, of Signor 
Giacomo Enrico Boveri . . . and Signora 
Teresa Corona. The Jesuit Father who 
wrote the articles in the Czvilta Catto- 
fica seems to have been unaware that 
James Stuart, alias De ia Cloche du Bourg 
de Jersey, a/zas Henri de Rohan, a/ias 
Boveri, had ever left the Jesuits or com- 
mitted matrimony, for he concludes his 
account by expressing his belief that 
James Stuart went to Flanders to com- 
plete his novitiate and died a Jesuit. 
Both the Jesuit writer and the Baron de 
Reumont were likewise unaware that 
many particulars concerning this son of 
Charles II. were published so far back as 
the year 1674 by Vincenzo Armanni of 
Gubbio in the third volume of his “ Let- 
tere,” printed at Macerata by Guiseppe 
Piccini. Armanni gives an account of 
the courtship and marriage of this Prince 
James Stuart, and also furnishes a full 
copy of his last will and testament. All 
the writers just mentioned are silent re- 
specting any issue of the marriage of 
James Stuart with Teresa Corona. Doc- 
uments exist, however, among the pontifi- 
cal archives at Rome, which prove that a 
son was born of the Corona marriage, 
celebrated at Naples in 1669, and we pro- 
pose in the present paper to trace the 
career of that son, and to give from the 
Armanni “* Lettere” and the Czvilta Cat- 
tolica a somewhat fuller notice than has 
hitherto been published in English (as far 
as we are aware) of the father. 

It is known that in September, 1646, 
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Prince Charles, by license of King Charles 
I., went to Jersey. Some accounts say he 
went to Jersey from Holland. While ino 
Jersey he became father of his first ille- 
gitimate son, by a lady whom the writer 
in the Civilta Cattolica describes as a 
principalissima dama, and who, Armanni 
says, was of the royal Stuart blood. 
Charles II., writing to the general of the 
Jesuits, says he was but sixteen or seven- 
teen years old when this affair happened, 
more through youthful folly than from 
malice, and describes the mother of his 
son as a “young lady of a family the most 
distinguished in the realm.” The son, in 
his will, describes her as “* Donna Maria 
Stuardo della familia delli Baroni di S. 
Marzo.” In 1646 (as Sir Bernard Burke 
kindly informed us), Charles Stuart, sixth 
Duke of Lennox in Scotland, and third 
Duke of Richmond in England, was fourth 
Earl of March. It may be presumed that 
the Mary Stuart mentioned in the will 
was a member of the family of which this 
Earl of March was the head. 

The son, James Stuart, was sent, imme- 
diately after his birth, to France and Hol- 
land, to be brought up secretly. He was 
provided, when of a sufficient age, with 
good teachers, and was instructed in lit- 
erature and science. Unfortunately, ac- 
cording to the Jesuit account, he fell into 
the hands of heretics and was educated in 
the sect of the Calvinists. His father was 
very fond of him, but for grave reasons 
refrained from publicly acknowledging 
him as his son. In the year 1665, the 
king had his son with him in London and 
intended to keep him near him for some 
time longer, but the young man, who was 
studiously inclined and disliked the idle- 
ness of the court, demanded permission 
to leave England. This permission was 
granted, and the son, previous to his de- 
parture, received from the king the follow- 
ing curious document written on parch- 
ment, and still preserved among the Jesuit 
archives in Rome: — 


Charles, by the grace of God, King of En- 
giand, France, Scotland, and Ireland — We 
confess and acknowledge as our natural son 
M. James Stuart, who by our order and com- 
mand has lived in France and other countries 
under a feigned name up to the year 1665, 
when we took him under our care. After the 
said year, he being in London, we of our ex- 
press will and for just reasons have com- 
manded him still to live under another name, 
that of De la Cioche* du Bourg de Jersey, 
and, for important reasons affecting the peace 
of the realm which we have always promoted, 


* There is still a family of this name in Jersey. 
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we prohibit him from speaking of this until 
after our death. Then it shall be permitted 
him to present to Parliament this our declara- 
tion, which with entire good will and justice 
we consign to him at his request, written in 
his own language (French) to remove every 
excuse for his showing it to any other person 
to be interpreted, Given at Whitehall, 27 
September, 1665. Written and subscribed by 
our hand, sealed with our ordinary seal for 
letters without any alteration. 
(Signed) “ CHARLES.” 


James Stuart, a/ias De la Cloche, went 
from London to Holland to pursue his 
studies, and was provided by his father 
with sufficient means for his livelihood. 
Fearing, however, that his father’s death 
might leave him in pecuniary embarrass- 
ment, he wrote, in 1667, to the king, and 
received the following reply : — 


Charles, by the grace of God, King of En- 
gland, France, Scotland, and Ireland. —M. 
James Stuart, whom we have already acknowl- 
edged for our natural son, and who lives under 
the name of De la Cloche, has represented to 
us that he, should he survive our death, might 
be in want of sustenance if not recognized by 
our Parliament, and by reason of other diffi- 
culties which he might meet in this matter. 
Therefore we, yielding to his request, have 
deemed it just to assign and leave him a charge 
on our realm, if it may so please the successor 
to our crown and our Parliament, to the 
amount of £500 sterling per annum; which 
sum he shall not be permitted to enjoy save 
on the terms of his residing in London in the 
religion of his fathers, and observing the En- 
glish Liturgy. — At Whitehall, 7 February, 
1667. Written and sealed by our own hand, 
“CHARLES.” 


The language of the last part of the 
document conveys a suspicion that the 
young James Stuart, who had been reared 
a Presbyterian or Calvinist, was becoming 
unsettled in his religious belief. And so 
it happened; for, a few months later, 
James Stuart is found in Germany, at 
Hamburg, where the Jesuits had at that 
time an establishment, and were most 
successful in making conversions. On 
the 29th of July, 1667, he made his abju- 
ration and was reconciled to the Roman 
Church, and on this occasion confided the 
secret of his birth to the queen of Swe- 
den,* who wrote to King Charles for con- 
firmation of the statement of theson. On 
this occasion the queen of Sweden gave 


* The archives of Marquis Ricci in Rome contain a 
report of the insults offered by the mob in Hamburg tu 
the queen of Sweden, when she ceiebrated the creation 
of the new pope, Clement IX , in 1667, by illuminating 
her palace and a display of fireworks, etc. Several of 
the rioters were killed. Her Majesty showed much 
courage on the occasion. 


the young convert a certificate, written tn 
Latin, to the following effect: — 


James Stuart being incognito under the 
feigned name of De la Cloche du Bourg, born 
in the island of Jersey, the natural son of 
Charles II., King of England, and as such 
secretly acknowledged to us by his Britannic 
Majesty, abandoning the sect of Calvin in 
which he was. born and hitherto lived, was 
joined to the Holy Roman Church in Ham- 

urg on the 29th of July, 1667. In confirma- 
tion of which we have thought good to give 
attestation under our hand, although contrary 
to custom, in order that he, under these ex- 
traordinary circumstances, may open his mind, 
to his director only, in confession, and seek 
council for the salvation of his soul. (Signed) 
“CHRISTINA ALEXANDRA,” 


James Stuart, not being contented with 
being a Catholic, determined to become a 
religious, and for this purpose left Ham- 
burg and proceeded to Rome. The cer- 
tificate given him by the queen of Sweden 
was presented under the seal of confes- 
sion to one of the Jesuit superiors, and 
enabled him to get a dispensation from 
the impediment of illegitimacy, and he was 
admitted into the novitiate of the Jesuits 
at S. Andrea del Quirinale. A book, en- 
titled “Ingressus Novitiorum ab anno 
1631, ad 1675,” gives the date of his en- 
trance and lists of his clothes, counter- 
signed “Giacomo della Cloche manu pro- 
pria.” It runs thus: — 


James de la Cloche, of the island of Jersey, 
under the King of England, aged 24, came to 
S. Andrea, April 11, 1668. He had with him 
a hat, a mantlet, and priest’s dress of silk, a 
doublet and breeches of black stuff, a waist- 
coat of yellow leather, a leather mask, colored 
sword sash, a pair of white silk stockings, two 
shirts and an over-shirt, a pair of under- 
breeches and stockings of linen, three hand- 
kerchiefs and a cap of white cotton, two pairs 
of small shoes, three collars, three pair of 
cuffs, a pair of gloves, a hair brush, a pair of 
shoes, and two pairs of thread collar buttons. 


King Charles II., when apprised of the 
step his son had taken, wrote to the gen- 
eral of the Jesuits to express his satisfac- 
tion, and requested that his son might be 
allowed to visit London. The king wrote 
in French, not in Latin, and was especially 
anxious that no Englishman should be 
called in as interpreter, and that all should 
be kept as secret as possible. In midst of 
the cares of royalty he had prayed God that 
he might find one single person to whom to 
confide the interests of his salvation with- 





out affording the court a shadow of suspi- 
cion that he was a Catholic. Although a 
| multitude of priests were near him, some 
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in the service of the queens in the palaces 
of St. James and Somerset House, and 
some scattered about London, he feared to 
be seen conversing with any of them, even 
if disguised, for detection would soon fol- 
low. He considers it providential to have 
a son a Catholic, whom he prefers, how- 
ever inexperienced, to any other person, 
as he will be always competent to admin- 
ister to him secretly the sacraments of 
confession and ‘communion, which he de- 
sires to receive as soon as possible. 


Our son [he continues] is a young cavalier 
whom you have admitted into your society in 
Rome under the name of De Ja Cloche di Jer- 
sey, and who was born when we were not much 
more than sixteen or seventeen years old, of a 
young lady, one of the most distinguished in 
our realms, more through our youthful frailty 
than deliberate wickedness. He is dear to us 
on account of his excellent disposition, learn- 
ing, and docility. Many grave reasons of State 
prevent our public recognition of him at pres- 
ent, but we hope in a few years that these rea- 
sons may disappear. We gave him, in 1665, 
our letters to testify his birth, to be of service 
to him in the event of our death. 


The secret of his parentage is known in 
London to the queens only. The general 
is not tosend any reply except through his 


son; fora letter sent from Rome, in an- 
swer to one addressed to the late pope, 
occasioned such trouble that, in order to 
quiet suspicions of the king being in treaty 
with the pontiff, his Majesty was forced to 
permit many things to be done to the 
prejudice of many Irish Catholics. The 
queen of Sweden herself is not to be 
trusted in this business. Sheis a woman, 
and that is enough to make him fear that 
she cannot keep the secret. The general 
is not to let her know that he is acquainted 
with the true parentage of De la Cloche. 
If the queen inquires about him the gen- 
eral is to say he is gone as a missionary 
to Jersey or some other part of the king- 
dom. Charles may perhaps write to the 
pope by a secret envoy to get his beloved 
son ordained a priest without publication 
of his true name, etc. But the ordination 
is not tobe in Rome. The son might go 
to Paris and visit the king of France, or 
if it pleases him better, the Duchess of 
Orleans. Either of those personages 
would manage a private and secret ordina- 
tion. If he should come to London the 
queen or the queen-mother can easily pro- 
vide a bishop to ordain him in secret. 
The king desires much to see his son, not 
to dissuade him from becoming a Jesuit 
priest,-but to embrace him. His son, 
while in England, may live with the Jesu- 
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its and follow their rule, but not in Lon- 
don, but in some city not far off, and he 
may afterwards return to Rome and to the 
Jesuits there. This letter, dated August 
3rd, 1668, contained another directed, 
“ For our most honorable son, the Prince 
Stuart, living among the reverend fathers 
of Jesus under the name of Signor de la 
Cloche —at Rome.” In this letter the 
king mentions the transmission of money 
for his son’s maintenance to the queen of 
Sweden, and says that the two queens in 
London are most impatient to see him, as 
they had been told the fact of his conver- 
sion to the Roman religion. 


We will not [writes Charles] put the least 
impediment in your way. Nevertheless, meas- 
ure well your own strength and consider your 
constitution, which seems to us rather weak 
and delicate. One can be a good Catholic 
without being a Religious. And you must 
remember that we have had the intention of 
recognizing you publicly in a few years, You 
must, moreover, consider that for our part you 
may pretend to equal, and perhaps more ample 
titles than the Duke of Monmouth, who is as 
young as you are. If liberty of conscience and 
the Catholic religion should be restored in this 
realm, you might have some hopes of the 
crown, for we assure you that if God permits 
us and our most honored brother, the Duke 
of York, to die without children, the kingdom 
falls to you, and the;Parliament cannot legally 
oppose it, excepting that you should be ex- 
cluded from the succession as being a Catholic, 
liberty of conscience not being established, or, 
as at present by the limitation of the choice of 
a King to Protestant princes. 

If, on mature deliberation, you prefer to 
serve God in the institute of the Jesuits who 
have received you, we will not oppose the 
divine wiil, which we have already too much 
irritated by our sins. 

We desire to show our benevolence towards 
the Jesuits who have received you, and we will 
aid them in some suitable manner, being as- 
sured whatever we give will be employed to 
the service of God. Besides, we do not wish 
that a person of your birth should remain with 
them without leaving something as a memorial 
of his condition, 


This letter was dated from Whitehall, 
August 4, 1668, and terminated with the 
words: “I am your affectionate father, 
Charles, King of England, France, Scot- 
land and Ireland.” 

On the 2gth of August, 1668, the king 
wrote two other letters to the general, in 
the first of which he urges the immediate 
departure of his son, and suggests a plan 
for keeping the queen of Sweden in igno- 
rance of his son’s visit to London. The 
messenger who brought these letters was 
not to appear in the house of the father 
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general, nor to stay more than one day in 
Rome, lest he should be observed and 
recognized by some Englishman. Of all 
the temporal ills which could befall his 
Majesty, the proof of his being a Catholic 
would be the worst, for it would infallibly 
cause his death and occasion many tumults 
in the realm. Therefore the general is 
not to feel surprise at the precautions to 
be taken to insure secrecy in the affair of 
his son’s visit. He now wishes his son 
not to visit the king of France and the 
Duchess of Orleans until he has first seen 
his father, nor to write to the queen of 
Sweden, who is in Italy.* The son, when 
he arrives in London, is to take an oppor- 
tunity of presenting himself to the queen 
when at mass at St. James’s, or when vis- 
iting the queen-mother. He is to present 
a sealed letter to the queen as if it were a 
petition, and in this letter to state briefly 
his name. The queen has orders to intro- 
duce him to the king, ina prudent manner, 
SO as not to excite suspicion. The second 
letter, written a few moments after the 
first was sealed, informs the general that 
the queen wishes a little delay and further 
precautions for secrecy. They had heard 
that no Jesuit was ever permitted to go 
abroad without a companion of the same 
order. The king approves of the rule in 
general, but begs that an exception may 
be made in the case of his son, whom he 
has charged on his filial obedience to 
travel alone. All his plans would be 
ruined if a priest or an Italian accompa- 
nied his son to England. Private instruc- 
tions were given to trusty agents at all 
the chief ports of the kingdom to expect 
a foreign prince, of such and such stature 
and lineaments, and facilitate his journey. 
The young prince does not love company 
nor conversation of companions nor the 
court. When in England in 1665 he got 
tired of his residence there before a year 
was out. And when he enters our palace, 
he will have no one to talk to save us and 
the queens, nor will he write letters to any 
one save to the father general. Let him 
go to Genoa, where the Jesuits have a 
house, and in Genoa let him seek out an 
English ship. But let no Jesuit visit the 
ship or speak to the captain. Let him 


* From the Colonna archives we are enabled, by the 
courtesy of Prince Giovanni Colonna, to state that the 
queen of Sweden, on the 2nd of December, 1669, con- 
tracted to rent from the owners, the Colonna family, 
the ancient palace of the English embassy, now the 
Torlonia Palace, in the Borgo, ee a term of three years, 
at the annual rent of five hundred scudi. Her Majesty 
contemplated a lengthened stay in Rome, as the con- 
tract contained a clause providing for further renewais 
of the lease for additional peflods of three years on the 
expiration of the first and each succeeding term. 





leave his religious dress in the Jesuit 
house in Genoa, and he can resume it on 
his return to Rome. On his voyage and 
on his arrival in England, he is to call 
himself Henri de Rohan, the name of a 
certain Calvinist French prince, who is 
an intimate friend of the king. So anx- 
ious is the king in this affair, that he 
takes note secretly and circumspectly of 
all departures and arrivals of vessels at 
the various ports, and of all strangers. 


This [says his Majesty] we do on color of 
zeal for the Kingdom and on pretext of maim- 
taining the Protestant religion, to which we 
feign to be more than ever attached, although 
before God who sees the heart we abhor it as 
most false and pernicious. We now desire 
our son not to travel wa France. We ask 
you, Father General, to spread a report that 
he is gone to Jersey or Hanton to see his pre- 
tended mother, who wishes to become a Cath- 
olic. So far from preventing our son from 
following his vocation as a Catholic or a Jes- 
uit, we and the Queen will press it upon him 
more urgently than any spiritual director whom 
he could have. No doubt, when time and 
circumstances shall permit our writing to ac- 
quaint His Holiness of the obedience which 
we owe to him as vicar of Christ, we hope 
that he will entertain for us such benevolence 
as not to refuse our son the cardinal’s hat. If 
it should be inconvenient for him to reside in 
England as a Cardinal, we can send him to 
reside in Rome, as we intend, with all the 
royal magnificence due to his rank. If he 
wishes, nevertheless, to be a simple Jesuit, we 
shall not force the purple on him against his 
will, We have consulted our physician as to 
the effects of sea-sickness on persons of weak 
constitution, and have been informed that sea- 
sickness never killed any one, but on the con- 
trary was beneficial to some. Our son may 
manage that the ship in which he sails shall, 
if he becomes ill, stop at different ports on 
the way. He might, of course, come direct to 
London, but for important reasons we wish 
him to land at some other port, and to travel 
to London by carriage. 


The general of the Jesuits, to whom the 
king of England wrote so frankly and 
familiarly, placrd no obstacle in the way 
of the departure of the novice, who was 
not yet a priest, and had not even com- 
pleted one of the two years of the novi- 
tiate, nor made the necessary studies in 
theology. James Stuart, abandoning for 
the time the a/éas of De la Cloche, adopt- 
ed that of Henri de Rohan, and about the 
middle of October, 1668, left Rome, car- 
rying with him the following brief answer 
from the general to the king : — 

Sacra Maesté — Dal latore di questa, che e 


gentilhuomo Fiancese (De Rohan), intendera 
Vostra Maesta Ja fedele esecuzione da me data 
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alle tre sue lettere, e la mia inesplicabile osser- 
vanza alla sua reale persona. Con la stessa 
prontezza e fede esequird quanto Vostra Ma- 
esta si degenera d’ impormi; e procurerd di 
esse e, qual Ella mi presuppone e qual mi 
obliga ad essere: E profondissimamente a V. 
M. m’ inchino, — Livorno, 14 Ottobre, 1668. 


The journey of “Henri de Rohan” to 
London, which was most probably via 
Leghorn not Genoa, must have been pros- 
perous and his stay in England exceeding 
short, for on the 18th of November, 1668, 
King Charles sends a letter to the general 
of the Jesuits by the hands of Signor * De 
la Cloche, Jesuit, at Rome.” In this let- 
ter the king informs the general that his 
son “had earnestly expressed a desire to 
return to Rome as our ambassador to 
your most Reverend Paternity, to which 
request he gave consent on the conditon 
that he should return to London immedi- 
ately after speaking to your Paternity and 
obtaining the things we request, and which 
our very dear and honored son,will ex- 
plain to you viva voce; and also recon- 
ducting to us as he passes through France, 
the reverend father whom he left there.” 
The king, obeying the request of his son, 
promises a handsome donation towards 
paying off debts due on S. Andrea del 
Quirinale and for the purposes of addi- 
tional buildings or improvements. The 
young Jesuit brought with him from Lon- 
don a bill for £800 at six months date in 
favor of the father general, Signor Gian 
Paolo Oliva, signed by King Charles on 
the 18th of November, 1668, and intended 
for payment of the maintenance and trav- 
elling charges of “our most dear and 
honored son, a Jesuit living under the 
name of De la Cloche.” 

The writer of the Stuart articles in the 
Civilta Cattolica declares that he can find 
no further traces in the Jesuit records of 
James Stuart or Dela Cloche. He sup- 
poses, and probably correctly, that he 
went again on a journey to London, but 
he is wrong in supposing that James Stu- 
art ever returned to S. Andrea del Quiri- 
nale to complete his novitiate. The 
learned father is also in error when he 
States that no writer, English or foreign, 
had ever known anything concerning this 
son of Charles II. 

Vincenzo Armanni of Gubbio wrote 
much about the conversion of England, 
and had been himself in that country. 
He was blind for twenty years before his 
death, but carried on a voluminous corre- 
spondence. He knew something of the 
parentage of James Stuart, but nothing of 
his connection with the Jesuits. This is 
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not to be wondered at, inasmuch as the 
father general of the Jesuits and James 
Stuart himself observed the strictest se- 
crecy concerning the novice who passed 
under the name of De la Cloche. 

Armanni, in his letter to “ Francesco 
Maria Doria of Brancaleone,” relates that 
Prince James went to Naples, to benefit 
his health, in company with a Frenchman, 
a cavalier.of the Order of S. John of Jeru- 
salem. The real condition of the prince 
was not then known to any one in Na- 
ples. The cavalier continued his journey 
and went on to Malta, and before depart- 
ing from Naples recommended the prince 
to the good offices of the abbate di S. 
Aniello, one of the canons regular of S. 
Salvatore, a church which no longer ex- 
ists, but was formerly in the Castello dell’ 
Uovo, anciently called Isola di San Sal- 
vatore. The prince chose for his spiritual 
director one of the canons of this church, 
who was also parish priest of the place, 
and this parish priest was the informant 
of Armanni. 

Two ladies, mother and daughter, were 
in the habit every Friday of attending the 
Church of S. Salvatore; and after con- 
fession and communion they knelt before 
a miraculous crucifix and prayed to God 
for the happy settlement in life of the 
daughter. The parish priest saw them 
one Friday, just when he was anxious to 
find a suitable lodging for Prince Stuart, 
and he at once proposed to the mother to 
allow the prince to become an inmate of 
their house. They were of mezzana con- 
dition, poor but respectable, and the fam- 
ily consisted of Francesco Corona, his 
wife Annuccia d’Amicij, their sons Gae- 
tano and Giovanni Battista Nicola, and 
their daughters Teresa and Chiara. The 
prince was soon deeply struck with the 
beauty and modesty of Teresa, but was 
himself a guarded admirer, and gave her 
no hint of his intentions until one day 
when he met her issuing from her motb- 
er’s chamber, and abruptly asked her to 
accept him asa husband: Jz volete voi 
per marito? The young lady blushed 
deeply, and said that if God had intended 
him for her husband he would have made 
her his equal in rank. She then went 
back to her mother’s room, and afterwards 
studiously avoided the company of the 
prince. 

The ardor of the lover was not quenched 
by this reserved conduct of the lady. He 
laid the case before the parish priest, his 
confessor, who strongly disapproved of 
the attachment, and advised the prince to 
proceed no further with the courtship. 
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But James Stuart was dissatisfied, and 
for some time ceased his usual religious 
devotions, and altogether neglected his 
first confessor. At last he chose another 
spiritual director, to whom he revealed 
not only his passion for Teresa Corona, 
but also the secret of his birth, showing 
to him also the letters written by the 
queen of Sweden and the father general 
of the Jesuits. Under the encouragement 
of this new director the young lady’s scru- 
ples were removed, and she consented to 
be his wife. The prince was anxious to 
make it appear that his intended father- 
in-law was not altogether a pauper, and 
accordingly he gave a sum of money to 
Signor Francesco Corona to serve as a 
dowry for Teresa. Signor Corona could 
not deny himself the pleasure of exhibit- 
ing this money to his friends, and he in- 
discreetly boasted before his neighbors 
concerning his rich sonin-law. This fool- 
ish behavior caused a report to be spread 
in Naples that the wealthy Englishman 
lodging with Signor Corona was an ad- 
venturer of whom no one knew anything, 
and who was probably a coiner of false 
money. The rumor reached the ears of 
the viceroy, who ordered the arrest of the 
mysterious stranger. The certificates and 
papers attesting the parentage of James 


Stuart were then produced, and the excite- 
ment in Naples was increased. Crowds 
flocked to see the English prince and the 


future princess. The viceroy ordered 
that the prince should be lodged in the 
Castle of S. Elmo, and treated with every 
consideration due to a prisoner of rank. 
The princess was sent to a convent where 
she received courteous and respectful 
usage. The prince wrote a letter to the 
viceroy imploring release, and begging 
that the utmost secrecy might be observed 
in the matter. He also wrote to the 
father general of the Jesuits, beseeching 
him to interpose his good offices with the 
viceroy, and to obtain permission for him 
to goto England via Leghorn and Mar- 
seilles. The viceroy had, however, al- 
ready written to London, and waited for a 
reply. Immediately on the arrival of the 
answer from London, the prince was set 
at liberty and left Naples. It may be 
supposed he went to England. After a 
few months he returned to Naples with 
an assignment of fifty thousand scudi, and 
he intended to remove at once to Venice, 
and to take with him his wife, her par- 
ents, her sister, and brothers. But these 
intentions were never carried out, for the 
prince was seized with a violent fever and 
died. He showed much piety during his 
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illness, and when the viaticum was brought 
he insisted, although in a very weak con- 
dition, upon getting out of bed in order to 
receive the sacred particle on his knees. 
His last will and testament, dictated to a 
notary, is a curious document. Armanni 
printed it zz extenso. The testator de- 
scribes himself as “ D. Giacomo Stuardo, 
Figliuolo naturale di Carlo I1., procreato 
con Ja Signora D. Maria Stuardo della 
familia, delli Baroni di S. Marzo.” He 
wishes to be buried in the church of the 
Monastery of S. Francesco di Paola, out- 
side the Porta Capuana, and sopra terra 
come 2 di dovere, and precisely at the wall 
of the Chapel of the Misericordia. The 
fathers of the convent are to erect a suit- 
able marble monument, with inscription, 
and he leaves for this purpose four hundred 
scudi to the fathers, as well as six hundred 
ducats for a weekly mass, in perpetuity, 
to be said for the repose of his soul. The 
cost of his funeral, which was to be pri- 
vate, was to be defrayed by his father-in- 
law, according to instructions confided to 
his spiritual father, the Rev. Father An- 
tonio di Gagliqano, at present correttore 
of the convent. 

He then makes provision for his heirs, 
be they son or sons, daughter or daugh- 
ters, his wife being then pregnant by the 
marriage which had been celebrated on 
the 19th of February, 1669, in the parish 
church of S. Sofia, after exploratione de 
volunta e altri atti solenni in the cathe- 
dral church. ‘“ And, therefore,” proceeds 
the testator, “I devotedly supplicate and 
represent to his Britannic Majesty that 
he will remit and assign” to my child or 
children, male or female, one or more as 
may be, “to be born of the said Teresa 
Corona, my wife, the ordinary principality, 
either of Wales or Monmouth, or other 
province customary to be given to the 
natural sons of the crown,” cf the value of 
one hundred thousand scudi. And he 
supplicates his Majesty with all devotion 
to regard the will of the supreme judge 
immortal, who in his universal judgment 
will rigorously repay all the acts of injus- 
tice done to poor innoceats. 

Furthermore he prays his Majesty to 
restore and assign to his heirs eighty thou- 
sand scudi of income, the property of D. 
Maria Stuardo, his mother, of her proper 
fortune, and belonging to him her son and 
her rightful heir. He appoints Louis 
XIV. of France to be the guardian of his 
child or children, He recommends to the 
favorable notice of his Majesty all the 
Corona family, namely, Signor Francesco 
Corona, a gentleman of Sora; his consort, 
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Signora Annuccia d’Amicij (father and 
mother of Teresa); their son Gaetano, 
their daughter Chiara, another son Gio- 
vanni Battista Nicola, and a nephew, a 
Chierico, called D. Ciccio Arduino. To 
Corona and his wife and their three chil- 
dren here named he bequeaths fifty thou- 
sand scudi each, to be paid once by his 
Britannic Majesty over and above the one 
hundred and eighty thousand scudi to be 
paid annually tohisheirs. To Fr. Antonio 
da Gagliano he leaves ten thousand scudi ; 
and five thousand to Fr. Feliciano di Hi- 
vago, of the same convent, which sums 
are to be applied according to his secret 
instructions. 

He earnestly prays the king of France 
to urge the king of England to carry out 
all the provisions of this will, and in order 
to secure the punctual payment of the 
legacies, which amount to two hundred 
and ninety-one thousand scudi, he assigns 
and gives his lands, called the Marquisate 
of Juvignis [Juvigné or Juvigny?], worth 
three hundred thousand scudi. 

He expressly orders and commands his 
wife Teresa to remain always a widow, 
and expresses his certain belief that she 
will so remain. 

He then earnestly prays his father-in- 
law to go barefooted, after confession and 
communion in the cathedral, and to pray 
with his face to the ground before the 
blessed sacrament, for forgiveness of the 
testator’s sins, and to do the same after- 
wards before the chapel of S. Aspremo, 
“where I espoused his daughter,” and he 
is to do the same in the church of S. 
Francesco di Paula before the chapel of 
the saint, and also before the chapel 
where his body shall lie. Each prayer is 
to be fervent and d tutto cuore, and of at 
least a quarter of an hour in duration, 
After the payment of the legacies his sis- 
ter-in-law Chiara is to be placed in a con- 
vent of noble ladies, with a dowry of five 
thousand scudi. The interest of the rest 
of her fortune is to be paid to her person- 
ally. Should the notary allow any par- 
ticulars of the will to be divulged before 
the testator’s death, it is to be torn in 
pieces by his father confessor. The no- 
tary is to be paid fifty ducats by Signor 
Francesco Corona. 

This will, which is without date, was 
made in 1669, and in that year the unfor- 
tunate prince died, aged about twenty two 
years. According to his father’s account, 
he was born in 1647 or 1648, but accord- 
ing to the statement in the entrance books 
of the Jesuits he was twenty-four years 





1644. The account given by the king is 
more likely to be the true one. He was, 
however, the eldest of all the natural sons 
of Charles II., who always professed love 
and affection for him, and once even held 
out to him hopes of the inheritance of the 
English crown. That inconsistent mon- 
arch seems to have been afraid to acknowl- 
edge his son except to the queen anda few 
other persons who were pledged to secre- 
cy. Itis extremely unlikely that his Maj- 
esty gave any approval to the Corona mar- 
riage, or took much trouble about the 
posthumous issue of that marriage. Of 
course he never dreamed of carrying out 
all the provisions of the will, and he prob- 
ably contented himself with sending asum 
of money sufficient to provide for the mod- 
est wants of his son’s widow, and perhaps 
enough to place her and her family in a 
position of comparative affluence. What- 
ever pecuniary arrangements were made 
on this occasion by Charles II., were 
made doubtless on the terms that se- 
crecy should be observed in the matter, 
and that the widow should not be encour- 
aged to claim the rank of an English prin- 
cess for herself, or the principality of 
Wales for her son. The Stuart prince 
was doubtless buried in the church of 
Francesco di Paolo, outside Porta Ca- 
puana, according to the directions of his 
will, but that church and the convent 
which adjoined it were totally destroyed 
in 1806, the epoch of the French military 
occupation of Naples, in order to form the 
grand piazza in front of the Royal Palace, 
and therefore it is impossible to search 
there for records of his burial, or for traces 
of the monument erected, if such were 
ever erected, to the memory of the defunct 
prince. 

The foregoing account of Prince James 
Stuart has been derived from the docu- 
ments published in 1674 by Vincenzo 
Armanni, and from those published in the 
Civilta Cuttolica. Armanni and the Cz- 
vilta are both, as has been already noted, 
silent on the subject of any issue of the 
marriage celebrated between the prince 
and the Signorina Teresa Corona. 

Documents, however, are still preserved 
in the archives of the Propaganda in 
Rome, which prove that a posthumous 
son, the issue of that marriage, was born 
in Naples in 1669, in the month of De- 
cember, and was baptized in that same 
yearin the parish church of S. Sofia, by 
the name of James. Of this son’s career 
between the years 1669 and 1711, we have 
been unable to glean any particulars. 


old in 1668, and therefore was born in| But in the year 1711, that son, who was 
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then forty-two years of age, went from 
Naples, his native country, to Rome, and 
there gave himself out as Prince James 
Stuart, grandson to King Charles I1., and 
a prince of the royal family of Stuart. He 
was at once arrested as a vagabond and 
impostor by the Pope Clement XI., and 
the most rigorous inquiries were insti- 
tuted to ascertain the truth or falsehood 
of his pretensions. These inquiries re- 
sulted in establishing, to the perfect satis- 
faction of the pontiff, the identity of the 
prince, and the truth of his claims to the 
rank of a grandson of Charles II., As the 
insult and imprisonment had been public, 
the pope wished to make public reparation, 
and accordingly Prince James Stuart was 
admitted to a special audience, and per- 
mitted to kiss the pope’s foot. This cere- 
mony took place with much formality in 
the presence of Cardinal Ottoboni, then 
grand chancellor of the Holy Roman 
Church, Cardinal Paolucci, secretary of 
state, and Cardinals Della Tremeglia, 
Accioli, and Sacropanti. The prince was 
received with royal honors. The docu- 
ments concerning this affair were depos- 
ited in the office of the Camera Apostolica, 
sealed with three seals, and entitled 
“ Causa magna Stuarda.” 

After this pontifical recognition all 
Rome and all the ecclesiastical authorities 
were convinced of ithe rank and condition 
of the prince James Stuart, who remained 
some time in Rome, no doubt enjoying 
the hospitalities of the princes and cardi- 
nals. 

From Rome the prince went to Vienna, 
where he was received with great favor 
by the emperor Charles VI., and the em- 
press Eleonora Amalia, and where he re- 
mained for some years. 

He then made a tour of many of the 
sovereign courts of Germany, being well 
received by the several princes and by all 
the sacred Roman Empire as a Stuart 
prince. He was escorted in state from 
one court to the other, and was assigned 
attendants and equipages of horses, and 
obtained all the marks of respect usually 
accorded to royal personages. An ac- 
count of the honors paid to him was 
printed in Cologne, with date of Feb. 6, 
1724. Theelector of Bavaria treated him 
with especial regard. 

Having terminated his journeys round 
great part of Germany, the prince next 
visited Venice, and was recognized by the 
republic, and was received with all suit- 
able honors. This visit to Venice prob- 
ably occurred in 1726, for in that year the 
ecclesiastical authorities in Venice seem 


to have sent to Naples for information 
concerning the prince, and to have re- 
ceived in reply a formal document or cer- 
tificate dated from Naples, March 30, 1726, 
signed by “ Franciscus Card. Pignatellus,” 
Archbishop of Naples, and addressed to 
all and singular whom it may concern, and 
notably to the patriarch of Venice. This 
document was printed in Venice for the 
eccleciastical authorities, and bears, in 
attestation of its merits, the signatures of 
the officials of the ecclesiastical court of 
Venice. The following extract from it 
puts the marriage of James Stuart the 
elder with Teresa Corona, and the birth 
of a posthumous son beyond doubt: — 


ex processu ... fabricato super identitate 
persone D. Jacobi Stuardo, filii posthumi D. 
Jacobi Enrici de Boveri Roano Stuardd filii 
naturalis Caroli II., Regis Angliz, clare con- 
stat de matrimonio contracto inter secundd 
dictum D. Jacobum Henricum de Boveri Ro- 
ano Stuardo Anglicanum et D. Theresiam 
Corona Neapolitanam in hac nostra Metropo- 
litana ecclesia Neapolitana die 19 Feb. an, 
1669 (sexagesimi noni) ; necnon predictum D. 
Jacobum Stuardo posthumum ortum fuisse in 
hacmet civitate Neapolis, in constantia jam 
dicti matrimonii, eodem an. 1669, ac Baptiza- 
tum in parochiali ecclesia S. Softize hujus civi- 
tatis, 


The date of the birth of the posthumous 
son and the month (September, 1669) in 
which the father died appear from the 
following extract obtained by the present 
writer from the registry of the parish 
church of S. Sofia in S. Giovanni a Car- 
bonara — Libro XIII. de’ Battezzati, folio 
254:— 

1669 il giorno dieci del mese di Dicembre 
si é amministrato il sagramento del Battesimo 
ad un fanciullo nato nel medesimo giorno dal 
fu D. Giacomo de Boveri Roano Stoardo (il 
quale mori quattro mesi prima di nascere il 
figlio) e dalla Siga D. Teresa Corona legitimi 
conjugi domiciliati in questa Parrocchia, al 
quale fu imposto il nome di Giacomo, La 
Levatrice fu Giuditta de Paula, 


It must be observed that in these docu- 
ments the son of Charles II. is described 
as bearing the names of James and Henry 
de Boveri, probably an aéas, and De 
Rohan (Roano), another a/ras, but not as 
De la Cloche du Bourg de Jersey, while 





the marriage is said to have been solem- 
| nized in the Cathedral, whereas the prince 
in his will assigns the marriage to the 
| Church of S. Sofia, and the betrothal or 
espousal to the Cathedral. 

| Prince James Stuart, the younger, re- 
mained in Venice for many years, prob- 
_ably until the year 1734, and then changed 
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his residence to Genoa. The Archbishop 
of Genoa, Monsignor Nicola Maria de 
Franchi, a Dominican, received a letter, 
dated 11th of May, 1734, from the Arch- 
bishop of Naples, recommending the 
prince to his notice, and enclosing proofs 
of his identity. In consequence of this 
letter, the Archbishop of Geneva was very 
kind to Prince James, who appears at this 
time to have been in reduced circum- 
stances. On the 30th of December, 1740, 
* P, Gio Batta (Giovanni Battista) Filippi, 
Custode della Metropolitana di S. Lo- 
renzo,” certifies that * the prince has been 
many years resident in the parish of S. 
Lorenzo and is now in extreme necessity, 
and is obliged to inhabit a small room 
unprovided with necessaries.” On the 
25th of May, 1741, the prince writes for 
pecuniary aid to the congregation of the 
Propaganda Fide in Rome, giving details 
of his arrest in Rome in 1711, and of his 
visits to various courts. He sends his 
baptismal certificate and his letters of 
naturalization to this archi-episcopal court. 
He appeals for aid on the ground of his 
poverty, and of his constant efforts in 
behalf of the interests of the Catholic 
Church in England. He has always con- 
tinued a Catholic. He does not, however, 
give any particulars of the great services 
he professes to have rendered to religion. 
He now (1741) lives in Genoa in a private 
manner, but preserves his credit and es- 
teem as a true descendant of the royal 
house of Stuart. He had received much 
assistance from the most illustrious and 
most reverend the master of Misericor- 
dia. Don Felix Corneco, the envoy ex- 
traordinary of the most Catholic king, had 
also shown him exceeding kindness, visit- 
ing him in his palace, inviting him in pub- 
lic form to his house and table, and giving 
him money for his appanage and more 
convenient sustenance. The Genoese 
government, when it was rumored that the 
prince was disposed to leave Genoa, de- 
creed him a sum of money to defray the 
costs of his journey. The prince encloses 
documents in proof of his identity, and 
refers the curious who desire further in- 
formation to the historical letter published 
by Vincenzo Armanni, mentioning the 
page and volume in which the account of 
his father appears. The prince, now aged 
seventy-two years, wrote again to Cardinal 
Pietra, then the prefect of Propaganda, on 
the 15th of February, and also on the 21st 
of July, 1741, imploring aid, but seems to 
have had no direct reply. These letters 
were written by an amanuensis, but bear 
the autograph signature, in straggling and 





feeble handwriting of “ Principe Giacomo 
Stuardo.” After the date of July 21, 1741, 
these letters cease. Cardinal Pietra or 
the pope may have sent the aged prince 
some pecuniary relief through other chan- 
nels than that of Propaganda. The legiti- 
mate head of the Stuarts was at that time 
residing in Rome under the title of James 
III., and may have been the instrument 
of succoring the needs of his illegitimate 
kinsman. It may be conjectured that the 
prince James Stuart died in Genoa in the 
year 1741 or later, and it may be presumed 
that he died unmarried and childless, as 
in none of his many letters and documents 
is there the least allusion to wife or issue, 

The writer in the Civilia Cattolica, 
not having before him the accounts pub- 
lished by Armanni, was convinced that 
James Stuart, the elder, or De la Cloche, 
completed his novitiate, and he even sup- 
poses him to have been present at the 
death-bed of King Charles, his father, in 
the year 1685. The Jesuit writer seems 
to base his argument upon the fact that 
the original testimonials given by the king 
to his son still exist among the Jesuit 
archives. Had the son left the Jesuits he 
would, so is the contention, have taken 
away with him the documents proving his 
birth and entitling him to pecuniary sup- 
port. But De la Cloche, alias De Rohan, 
had these papers with him in Naples, 
showed them when he was arrested as an 
adventurer, and probably they passed, on 
his death in 1669, to the Jesuit fathers in 
Rome. At thetime of his arrest he had 
written to the father general to help him 
in his difficulties. It is quite certain from 
documents extant among the Jesuit ar- 
chives that Charles II. was a liberal bene- 
factor to S. Andrea del Quirinale. It 
appears from the king’s letter tothe father 
general, dated November Io, 1668, that the 
pecuniary aid then promised was to be 
paid in a year from that time, and the 
promise must have been fulfilled after the 
marriage of the son in February, 1669. 
It is not unlikely that the delicate health 
of the prince was the cause of his leaving 
the novitiate. His marriage was sudden 
and a surprise, and undoubtedly a foolish 
step. But King Charles was a good-na- 
tured father, and probably made some 
provision for his son through means of 
the king of France or the queen of Sweden. 
The estate of Jurigny in France was per- 
haps bought for the prince to rescue him 
against want. The proceeds of the sale 
of this estate, and money given by the 


_king at the time of the marriage in Feb- 
| ruary, 1669, or on the death of the prince 
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in the same year, may have sufficed for 
the maintenance of the king’s grandson in 
Naples until 1711 and for many subse- 
quent years. Prince James Stuart, the 


younger, appears not to have been in 
pressing want until his old age, and dur- 
ing his visits to the German and Italian 
courts must have had other resources than 
the charity of princes. 


From Belgravia. 
A PASSENGER FROM SHANGHAI, 
I. 

ABOUT twenty-five years ago, a young 
American named Henry Moulton was 
walking slowly down Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco. He nodded pleasantly to 
the acquaintances whom he met, but he 
was absorbed in thought, for he had come 
to a turning-point in his life. He was an 
orphan, with no relations in the world but 
the family of a deceased uncle living in 
Massachusetts, whom he had never seen, 
and a widowed aunt who had taken up 
her residence in Paris many years before, 
and never returned to her native land. 
His mother died when he was very young ; 
he had no brothers or sisters, and his 
father had brought him to California in 
that celebrated epoch the “ fall of ’49 and 
spring of ’50,” when came the great army 
of gold-seekers, and laid the foundations 
of the new State. His early associations 
in this new region were with mining-camps 
and their occupants, with that strange 
population whose virtues and vices alike 
have been idealized in these later days. 
His father had done his best — had strug- 
gled with hardships and disease, and 
finally been laid to rest by his “ pards ” in 
an extemporized graveyard in the foot- 
hills, within a rifle-shot of the “ gulch” 
where he had toiled. 

He had left little to his son, but the 
latter had made friends, and faced fortune 
boldly and resolutely. For two years 
before this story opens he had been em- 
ployed by a mercantile firm in San Fran- 
cisco, and only this very morning was he 
told that a new opening had been found 
for him. A merchant in China, who saw 
and liked him when on a late Californian 
visit, had written to his principals to send 
him on to Shanghai if he wished to go. 
It is doubtless fortunate for those who 
contemplate a long exile in the lands 
“east of the Cape” that the glamour of 
the Orient is shed in fascinating radiance 
over their future, and that visions of fame 
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and fortune occupy their minds. Tell 
them of what they must surely face — of 
hostile climate, deadly disease, loneliness, 
nostalgia, dearth of intellectual resources 
—and you are to them “as one that 
dreameth.” 

Young Moulton felt all this to the full- 
est extent. As he walked with a light 
step along the busy street in the bright 
sunshine, his imagination travelled years 
ahead. Hesawhimselfa rich, successful, 
cuitivated man of the world; returning to 
re-establish his family name; courted, 
honored, distinguished. His castle in the 
air had attained a great height when he 
reached the office where he was employed, 
and the kindly greeting of his principals 
brought him back to realities. 

“ Well, Harry,” said the senior, “I 
suppose it is needless to ask if you have 
decided to accept this offer?” 

“J do not see how I could refuse,” he 
replied. 

“No, probably not,” said the merchant, 
a shrewd, kindly Californian. ‘ Never- 
theless there are two sides to the ques- 
tion. Here you have a future before you, 
tolerably sure, if not brilliant. You are 
in your own land and among friends. 
When you leave them behind, you tempt 
fortune, you cast adrift from safe moor- 
ings. I suppose you have thought of all 
this and made up your mind, so | will only 
say that wherever and whatever you are, 
you have our best wishes for your happi- 
ness and prosperity. 

In three days the clipper ship Sword- 
fish sailed from San Francisco. Up to 
the time the pilot left her, Moulton had 
remained in the exalted state of mind into 
which the offer from China had thrown 
him; but when the man was shaking 
hands, just after sunset, and as the first 
rays flashed out from the light on the 
Farallones, a sudden and inexplicable mis- 
giving seized him. For a moment it 
seemed that he had made a fatal mistake ; 
that the path before him led to disaster ; 
that he should, even at that late moment, 
abandon his planandreturn. The feeling 
passed away in due time, but it often re- 
curred to him during the voyage and in 
the years which followed. Was it mere 
impulse, or a foreboding born of some 
|inward revelation of the future? We 
| shall see. 

The days, one like the other on the 
| great Pacific Ocean, passed away, and on 
\a certain morning, coming early on deck, 
| Moulton saw the line of demarcation be- 
|tween the clear sea and the volume of 
| muddy water sent down by the great 
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Yang-tze-Kiang. Another day saw him 
installed in a hong and surrounded by 
the new and strange sights and scenes of 
the central Flowery Land. 

Henceforward his life was‘as that of 
other “sojourners ” (so the treaties call 
them). Pleasant winters and hot sum- 
mers succeeded one another, but in an 
exciting and engrossing business life, his 
almanac was the schedule of steamers’ 
departures, and no one looked further 
ahead than the coming “ mail-day.” Pro- 
motion followed good service, and a few 
years made our whilom youngster a man 
of some mark in the foreign community. 

At last a letter from the senior partner 
of the house with which he was connected 
—who was resident in Hong Kong — 
summoned him to the latter point, in an- 
ticipation of a new and important posi- 
tion. His passage was taken in the 
steamer Labourdonnais, of the Compagnie 
des Messageries Impériales (not Mari- 
times as in these republican days), and 
she was to sail at daylight on a certain 
morning “or at such time during the night 
as the state of the tides might require.” 
The night came, and Moulton’s farewell 
dinner. Again his hand was shaken by 
warm friends and well-wishers: again he 
was to turn his back on scenes which had 
become familiar. 

He was not to make the voyage alone. 
An acquaintance was booked for Mar- 
seilles by the steamer with which the 
Labourdonnais was to connect at Hong 
Kong. This was Mr. Alfred Seymour, a 
young American who had been travelling 
in the East and passed part of the winter 
at Shanghai. He was a genial and ac- 
complished fellow, and had made himself 
very popular; and he and Moulton had 
become great friends. He was not at the 
dinner, but had promised to be on board 
late in the evening. The time for depart- 
ure had nearly arrived, when the inward 
mail was delivered and a letter handed to 
Moulton ; one of those thin missives with- 
out envelope, which were common enough 
in those days of high “ overland” postage. 
As he opened and read it, his astonish- 
ment was overpowering. It was from a 
firm of lawyers in Boston, and informed 
him that the aunt whom he had never 
seen had died in Paris, and left him a 
large sum of money. With legal formal- 
ity, it went on to say that his cousin from 
Massachusetts, Miss Alice Webster, was 
with their aunt in her last illness, and had 
remained with friends at a certain num- 
ber in-the Rue du Faubourg St.-Honoré, 
where he would find her on his arrival; it 





being presumed that he would leave China 
on receipt of the information thus con- 
veyed to him. 

He was accustomed both to think 
quickly and to control his feelings. A 
moment’s reflection showed him that this 
startling news necessitated no immediate 
change in his plans; nor need he com- 
municate it to those he was leaving. He 
would talk it over with Seymour on the 
trip; so he folded the letter up, put it in 
his pocket and made ready for his depart- 
ure. A number of friends accompanied 
him to the jetty and were going off with 
him. Just, however, as they were about 
to step into the native boats which were 
contending for their patronage, an alarm 
of fire was given. As in those curious 
little cosmopolitan “settlements ” at that 
time, an alarm of this kind was a call to 
all able-bodied foreigners, the party pro- 
posed going to the fire before embarking. 
Moulton demurred; he was tired, and 
he wished to be alone and collect his 
thoughts; so the hearty farewells were 
said, and the others ran to the fire, leav- 
ing him standing on the jetty, in the cool 
air and under the bright stars. 


Il. 


Miss ALICE WEBSTER was a young 
and beautiful American girl. Her many 
graces of mind and body would have 
conquered the most merciless of trans- 
Atlantic critics, if not those denationalized 
and contemptible scribes who, in these 
later days, have gained a fleeting notoriety 
by feeble and ignorant depreciation of 
their own countrywomen, She had lived 
trom childhood in one of the hill towns of 
New England; in an old colonial house, 
with quaint Dutch tiles around the great 
fireplaces, and family portraits by Stuart 
on the walls. Every influence surround- 
ing her had been refined and generous, 
and she had rare qualities of mind and 
heart. She was as lovely, too, in her 
blond beauty, as the ancestress whose 
picture hung in the library, with whom 
the officers of Rochambeau’s column 
danced at Newport in Revolutionary days, 
and of whose charms they made frequent 
record in their diaries. No wonder, then, 
that the aunt who sent for her to come 
and cheer her loneliness in Paris, desired 
to keep her always there, and that in her 
last days she thanked and blessed her for 
the sweet solace of her loving care. 

Several months had passed, and the 
young girl was still in Paris, with some 
intimate friends, as the lawyer’s letter 
had told Moulton. Of this letter she 
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knew, and that her cousin was expected 
to leave China and come to Paris, Nat- 
urally he was often in her thoughts. She 
had never seen him, indeed had heard 
but little about him; and she found her- 
self speculating on his probable appear- 
ance. What would he be like? A Cali- 
fornian who had lived in China was quite 
beyond her experience. Acousin of hers 
could hardly resemble the only man from 
San Francisco she had ever seen—a 
whilom rustic who had returned to the 
New England village with little gold and 
much experience. As for China, she 
knew but one person who had ever been 
there, and he was an old, old gentleman 
from Boston, who took snuff, and prosed 
about the time when he was supercargo 
of the ship Rainbow, and made the voyage 
to Canton in ninety-three days. 

She was sitting at the window and look- 
ing at the people passing in the street. 
The apartment was just above the eztre- 
sol; and furnished with much display of 
yellow satin and gilding. She wondered 
how it would strike a man who had per- 
haps lived in such queer little houses with 
pointed roofs curled up at the edges, as 
she had seen in rice-paper pictures or on 
“willow pattern” plates. A ring at the 
bell interrupted her meditations: the ser- 
vant brought her a card; it bore the name 
of * Mr. Henry Moulton.” 

With a little beating of the heart she 
bade him show the gentleman in —and he 
came. In a moment she was shaking 
hands with a tall, handsome fellow, with 
black hair and long moustache. He had 
the easy manners of a man of the world, 
and he was plainly delighted to meet 
her. 

The situation was a novel one, but not 
in the least disagreeable, she said to her- 
self, as she sat there in her black dress; 
raising her eyes, from time to time, to his 
face. Cousins as they were, they had 
known absolutely nothing of each other. 
Their relationship served simply as a legit- 
imate foundation for what promised, even 
thus early, to be an intimate acquaintance. 
He stayed to be presented to the family 
whose guest she was, and gladly accepted 
an invitation to dinner. When he took 
his departure, late in the evening, Miss 
Alice said to herself that he was a cousin 
thoroughly worth having. 

It is needless to say that the young peo- 
ple saw much of each other in the days 
which followed. Nothing could be more 
natural, or, as thought the cautious ma- 
trou under whose care the fair lady was, 
more suitable. If cousinly affection 


should give place to a warmer feeling, no 
one could complain: and it certainly iooked 
very much like it, as days became weeks. 
Of course no discreet scribe could portray 
the feelings of a young girl, except as sug- 
gested by outward signs; but she cer- 
tainly seemed to like her newly found 
cousin very much. If there was the least 
little “rift in the lute,” it would seem to 
be a jarring on her acute sensitiveness as 
to truth and frankness, of his somewhat 
easygoing views in this regard; perhaps 
not wholly unnatural, she reminded her- 
self, in a man of the world who had lived 
long in heathen lands. 

As for him, he would have sworn alle- 
giance to any faith or tenet which would 
please her: for he was in the seventh 
heaven, head over ears in love, and not 
ashamed to let it be known. It was 
quite a little idyll of the American colony, 
and it was “written up” with customary 
effusiveness and inaccuracy, by more than 
one special correspondent. 

On a certain evening the young people, 
with others, “assisted ” at a performance 
at the Frangais, and they walked home 
along the boulevards in the bright moon- 
light. Miss Alice was leaning on her 
cousin’s arm, and they lagged a little be- 
hind the rest. He left her with her 
friends at their door, and there was some- 
thing special in the manner of their part- 
ing, which led a man who had been with 
them to remark toa friend, as they walked 
away, puffing at newly lighted cigarettes, 
f he “ wondered when it was coming 
fe) Td 

Next morning the young lady, fresh and 
dainty as always, entered the breakfast- 
room. She never seemed more gentle, 
more considerate, more gracious — so all 
the party remarked —than during that 
cheerful half-hour. When breakfast was 
over, she rose and went to the window. 
The sun was shining brightly, and the 
pleasant panorama of a gay Paris street 
passed before her eyes. Over her head a 
canary-bird was singing blithely. 

She had taken the Gadlignani from the 
table, where it had lain, fresh from the 
press, but forgotten in the flow of merry 
talk. Now, settling herself comfortably 
in the window-seat, she began to read it. 
As she looked at the headings, her atten- 
tion wandered: her thoughts must have 
been happy, for an unconscious smile 
came to her lips. She could hear the 
piano in the next room: she knew the air; 
it was from “ Fra Diavolo,” and she began 





to hum the words, as she resumed her cur: 
| sory reading : — 
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Then since life glides so fast away, 
Let’s enjoy it while yet we may ; 
For fate, so kind to-day, 

Perhaps to-morrow may betray. 
As new danger our steps —— 


But what was this? She started: her 
eyes were fixed and staring, the words 
seemed standing out in bold relief on the 
paper as she read: and this was what she 
saw :— 

“ HonG Kona. — The files of the China 
Mail, published at the above port and 
just at hand, give full particulars of one 
of the strangest series of occurrences 
ever recorded. We condense the main 
facts : — 

“ About five weeks before the disclo- 
sures just made, Mr. S——, senior resi- 
dent partner of the firm of J R— 
and Co., wrote to his house in Shanghai 
asking them to send Mr. Henry Moulton, 
a confidential clerk, to Hong Kong by the 
French mail steamer Labourdonnais, as 
it was proposed to give him authority to 
sign for the firm, and leave him in charge 
during Mr. S——’s temporary absence 
from the colony. When the steamer ar- 
rived, Mr. Moulton did not appear, much 
to Mr. S ’s annoyance. He wrote to 
Shanghai to ask for an explanation. The 
Labourdonnais in the mean time was de- 
spatched on a special trip to Saignon. 
The return mail from Shanghai brought 
the startling intelligence that Mr. Moulton 
left the hong the night before the La- 
bourdonnais sailed, and parted from his 
friends at the jetty. The news of his non- 
arrival created the most intense excite- 
ment in Shanghai, where he was highly 
esteemed and respected. The American 
consul-general and the Municipal Council, 
calling upon the native authorities for aid, 
instituted a most thorough search and in- 
vestigation. An attempt was even made 
to drag the river, and when’ no result 
crowned these earnest efforts, great con- 
sternation ensued, for a new feeling of 
insecurity seized upon the community. 
The excitement in Hong Kong on receipt 
of this intelligence was as great as in the 
north. All of a sudden a resident sent to 
the daily papers an extract from a private 
letter just received from Singapore from 
a friend who had gone on in the mail 
steamer with which the Labourdonnais 
connected. The writer alluded to the sad 
occurrences on the trip from Shanghai to 
Hong Kong, the sudden death of a Mr. 
Moulton, an American, and the speed) 
and secret consignment of his body to the 
deep. The publication of this information 











greatly increased the prevailing excite- 
ment. Editors and correspondents asked, 
in the strongest terms, if English and 
American passengers were to be thrown 
overboard like dogs from French steam- 
ers, and not a word said of it. The feel- 
ing was growing dangerously strong when 
the Labourdonnais returned. The next 
morning a formal statement from the 
French consul appeared in the papers. 
It was emotionless, dignified, and cate- 
gorical. 

“*M. L. Baron de R—— presented his 
compliments to M. le Rédacteur, and re- 
gretted that in the absence of information 
easily accessible, accusations alike un- 
founded and unjust had been made against 
the officers of a Messageries steamer. 
The fact was that one M. Moltone or 
Multon, passenger of the first class, had 
been seized with a rapid and fatal illness. 
He had been attended in his own cabin 
by the surgeon of the steamer, a good 
father of the Church, and a friend of his 
own, the most devoted — one M. Seymor 
or Sémore, registered for Marseilles. In 
spite of all efforts he died almost imme- 
diately. And, in accordance with the 
strict regulations of the company, his re- 
mains were consigned to the deep while 
the passengers were at dinner. On ar- 
rival M. le Capitaine had made before his 
consul the deposition required by French 
law, and thus fulfilled his whole duty. 
He was désolé that there had been any 
misunderstanding. In conclusion, M. le 
Baron begged M. le Rédacteur to accept 
the assurance of his distinguished con- 
sideration.’ 

“ That this was all true, there could be 
no doubt. The Frenchman had complied 
with the letter of the law: the passenger 
who was with poor Mr. Moulton was a 
stranger in Hong Kong; he had not come 
on shore, but gone on at once in the mail 
steamer. No one could really be blamed, 
and yet it was proved to be entirely pos- 
sible for a well-known resident of a foreign 
settlement in China to embark on a regu- 
lar mail steamer for a three days’ voyage 
and utterly disappear from mortal ken. 
The affair, from first to last, has made a 
profound sensation in China.” * 

Alice Webster read this article through 
from beginning to end, never missing a 
word. At first she had received such a 


* If there be any of the readers of this story who 
deem this incident over-drawn, or whose experience has 
not taught them that truth is stranger than fiction, they 
are respectfuliy referred to the files of the English papers 
published in Hong Kong and Shanghai in 1864. 
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shock that her heart seemed to stand still. 
To this succeeded total bewilderment. 
She was dazed and could not comprehend 
the significance of the narrative. She sat 
quite still, very pale and holding the paper 
before her. Then, to her excited thought 
came a glimpse of relief. Of course it 
was the friend who was with her cousin 
that died; such a mistake could readily 
occur. The color came back to her face. 
Doubtless he would come to see her at 
once, he would —— A servant entered 
and handed her a note. She opened it 
with feverish haste, and read as follows: 

“I must say aword to you. Miserable 
creature as you must think me, I am 
worse in my own eyes than I can be even 
in yours. 

“You may refuse to read what I write, 
but I must tell my story, though it be only 
to place before your eyes the record of my 
folly and shame. 

“As you know, I am an impostor. 
Your cousin —a good and true man, and 
once my friend — died in my arms on the 
French steamer between Shanghai and 
Hong Kong. 

“T was about his age, and not unlike 
him in personal appearance. I was born 
of parents who had once been rich but 
were poor, and soured by ill-fortune. 
They instilled in my mind the idea that we 
had a grievance against society, and they 
nurtured in me a consuming ambition. I 
fought the world from childhood: I showed 
it a brave face at all times, even when de- 
feat seemed inevitable. I went to Chinain 
hope of finding some opening to fame and 
fortune. When the community thought 
me a traveller of means, I was in reality 
overwhelmed with disappointment. I had 
abandoned hope and determined to go to 
Europe. Fate decreed that your cousin 
should choose the same steamer, and 
should make me his confidant. The very 
first morning on board he showed me the 
letter announcing his inheritance and the 
change in his fortunes. He begged me 
to go with him to Paris; he promised to 
present me to you; he treated me as a 
dear friend. That very night he was 
stricken with mortal sickness ; in the early 
stages he placed his papers in my hands. 
In twelve hours his body lay deep in the 
ocean. I knew no one in Hong Kong, 
and did not go on shore. It was when 
we had sailed thence, and I saw that noth- 
ing was said of your cousin’s death, that 
the devil tempted me. Every circum- 
stance was in my favor. How far I could 
have gone I know not. I did not look 





ahead beyond the passing day. I saw 
you —and I forgot allelse. I have lived 
in a fool’s paradise ever since; I have 
not thought of aught but you. I have 
been on a pinnacle of happiness, and ina 
second I have been plunged in the depths 
of despair. My eyes have been opened 
as bya flash of lightning, and I see myself 
as I am; even as you, with your pure in- 
stincts, mustsee me. Your character has 
been arevelation tome. I believe that my 
reverence for you would have made a good 
man of me, but I know only too well that 
to your truth-loving soul I stand hope- 
lessly condemned. 

“ But one word more. The lessons I 
have learned from you, in this brief period 
of happiness, may not be lost. Some day 
you may hear of my atonement, of my 
doing something worthy of a true man. 
When I walked home with you last Sun- 
day from the little church, you gave me 
your prayer-book to carry, and you did 
not ask me for it. I shall take it with 
me; for this I beg you to pardon me. 
Perhaps you may yet find in your heart 
some pity for as miserable an offender as 

“ ALFRED SEYMOUR.” 


III. 


IT was April, 1865. Miss Alice Web- 
ster was again at her pleasant New En- 
gland home. If she had told any one of 
the letter received in Paris, her counsel 
was well kept, and in some occult manner 
the special correspondents had been baf- 
fled. There were rumors of strange occur- 
rences in connection with the appearance 
of the cousin from China, but they took 
no permanent shape. 

What Miss Alice thought or felt no one 
could tell, for she was no sentimental 
maiden to wear her heart on her sleeve. 
She was gentle, gracious, fascinating as 
ever. 

Just at this time, too, the attention of 
New England, as of all the country, was 
concentrated on the closing scenes of the 
great Civil War. The Union forces had 
entered Richmond on the 3d, and Gen- 
eral Grant was making the great, forced 
marches which ended with Lee’s surren- 
der at Appomattox on the gth. In the 
delirium of rejoicing which followed the 
news of this momentous event, the car- 
nage which preceded it was forgotten. 
The flags were still flying, and the salvos 
of artillery were still resounding, when 
Miss Alice received by mail a small pack- 
age and the following letter: — 

“Colonel R—— presents his compli- 
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ments to Miss Webster, and sends a book 
in which her name and address were found 
written. On the 6th instant, only three 
days before the end of the war, the regi- 
ment under his command formed part of 
a column thrown forward to Farmville by 
General Ord, witli the intention of ob- 
structing Lee’s advance until the main 
body of the army of the James could come 
up. The loss of life which the success of 
the movement involved was very great, 
and among those who perished was Cap- 
tain Seymour, who had joined the regi- 
ment but a few months before and greatly 
distinguished himself, having been pro- 
moted on the field. He fought like a hero 
and died a soldier’s death. No letters or 
papers of any kind were on his person, 
and no survivors in the command knew of 
his home or friends; but the little book 
was found in his breast-pocket, and Colo- 
nel R has deemed it proper to forward 
it as stated. 


* Appomattox Court House, Virginia: 
April i2th, 1865.” 





I, the present scribe, have had singular 
associations with the people and scenes 
of which I have just written. I was in 
China when the man I have called “ Moul- 
ton” went on board the French steamer ; 
indeed he came to my house before din- 
ner to say good-bye. ‘ Seymour” dined 
with me that same night and took his 
departure from my table. When I last 
saw the lady I have called Miss Webster, 
she was with her husband at a presiden- 
tial reception in Washington, and every 
one was asking who she was. I never 
thought of writing this story until a few 
months ago, and then only because it 
made such an impression on a small party 
of clever men at the hospitable Union 
Club at San Francisco. One was the 
merchant, now white-headed, in whose 
office ** Moulton” had been, and part of 
the narrative was new to him. 

“Poor fellow,” said he; “I did not 
want him to go to China, and it was hard 
enough that he should die just as good 
times were coming.” This brought out 
other comments on my tale. The last 
was made by a soldier-like man, with a 
gray moustache and an empty sleeve. 

“There is no poetical justice in that 
sequence of events,” saidhe. “ Your bad 
man came off best of all, for he died an 
honorable death, fighting for his country, 
and there is no chance to do that nowa- 
days. But, all the same, it is a very curi- 
Ous story.” 





From The London Quarterly Review. 
A VISIT TO THE TEMPLE OF HEAVEN AT 
PEKING. 

OnE of my chief objects in visiting Pe- 
king was, if possible, to see with my own 
eyes the far-famed Temple of Heaven, 
where, at mid-winter and mid-summer, 
with the star-lit midnight heavens for sole 
canopy, the emperor of China, as the high- 
priest of his people, and escorted by all 
the great nobles of the empire, offers 
most solemn worship to Heaven only. 

Though the great park which is set 
apart for this purpose is most strictly 
guarded, the authorities being exceedingly 
jealous of the admission of foreigners to 
its hallowed precincts, I was fully deter- 
mined, if possible, to be one of the few 
who overcome the scruples of the attend- 
ants! 

By singular good fortune I not only in- 
duced Dr. Edkins, of the London Mission 
(the great authority on antiquarian sub- 
jects), to be my escort, but, by deciding 
to make the grand effort on the very morn- 
ing after arriving in Peking, it happened 
that we fixed on the very day when, as a 
mark of especial favor to the ex-president 
of the United States, the Tartar officials 
had agreed to allow General U.S. Grant 
and his suite to visit the temple. 

The attendants in charge of this jeal- 
ously guarded spot knew only that on that 
day many barbarians were to be admitted 
to the sacred precincts, so when we 
reached the gate, about three hours before 
the American party, we were admitted 
without any question or difficulty what- 
ever, and were able to go leisurely over 
the grounds, and every corner of the sa- 
cred buildings, concerning which, and all 
ceremonies connected with them, Dr. Ed- 
kins is a mine of information. 

When the subject was first mooted on 
the night of my arrival, several of the 
home party resolved to share the adven- 
ture, and face whatever difficulties it might 
involve in the way of scrambling over 
dilapidated walls and shirking or brib- 
ing officials, for truly of this terrestrial 
heaven it may be said that it suffereth 
violence, for few except the violent who 
take it by force ever enter within its gates. 
So carts were ordered to be ready at peep 
of day, and we were all astir soon after 
three A.M. The early dawn was most 
lovely, clear and comparatively cool; that 
is, the thermometer fell to about 80° from 
the noonday temperature of 106° in the 
shade. 

To make you understand this morning’s 
expedition, I must try to sketch a bird’s- 
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eye view of the Great City, which covers a 
space of about sixteen square miles. To 
begin with, the Tartar City and Chinese 
City are totally distinct, the former being 
a great square city, and the latter forming 
along oblong immediately to the south. 
Each city is inclosed by a mighty wall, 
but the south wall of the Tartar City forms 
the north wall of the Chinese City; the 
two together form twenty-five miles of this 
masonry for giants! The Tartar City has 
nine gates: two to the north, two to the 
east, two to the west, three to the south. 
These three last, consequently, open into 
the Chinese town which has seven gates 
of its own besides — not gates such 2s we 
understand in Britain, but stupendous 
masses of masonry, like some fine old 
border keep greatly magnified. 

Within the Tartar City lies another great 
walled square. This is the Imperial City 
in the heart of which, as a jewel in its set- 
ting, another great square district is in- 
closed within very high pale-pink walls. 

This inner space is the Forbidden City 
—in other words, the private grounds 
around the palace —wherein, guarded 
even from the reverential gaze of his peo- 
ple, dwells the Imperial Son of Heaven. 
To this palace the city owes its name Pe- 
king (or, as the Chinese pronounce it, Pai- 
Ching, meaning literally North Palace; 
just as Nanking was the Southern Palace). 

Within these sacred precincts no fo.- 
eigners have ever been allowed to set 
foot, though they may gaze from beyond 
a wide canal at the very ornamental arch- 
ways, and the double and triple curved 
roofs of many buildings rising above the 
masses Of cool, dark foliage. Each of 
these archways and buildings is roofed 
with brilliant golden-yellow tiles of porce- 
lain, which are positively dazzling in the 
sunlight. The tall buildings on the oppo. 
site side of the canal are similarly roofed, 
denoting that they, too, are specially Im- 
perial property, yellow being emphatically 
the Imperial color, the use of which is 
prohibited to all save Buddhist priests, 
who not only wear the yellow robes, but 
are privileged to roof their temples with 
the yellow tiles, stamped with the I mperial 
Dragon —I speak especially of the Lama 
temples. 

Within the Tartar City immediately to 
the south of the Imperial City lies the 
district assigned to the tributary nations 
and foreign legations, while the London 
Mission station lies nearer to the south- 
east gate. Various temples of the three 
religions which we have met all over 
China — Buddhist, Taouist, and Confu- 





cian —and of their various subordinate 
sects, are scattered about both cities, each 
inclosed by its own high wall, so as effec- 
tually to prevent its adding any feature to 
the appearance of the city. 

But here at Peking there are several 
temples, each unique of its kind, where 
the emperor, assuming the character of 
high-priest, himself offers to the rulers of 
the universe the worship of his people. 

Of these exceptional temples, the most 
important are the Temple of Heaven and 
the Temple of Agriculture, each occupy- 
ing a large walled enclosure within the 
walls of the Chinese City. The altar to 
the Earth lies on the north side of the 
Tartar City. That to the Sun also lies 
outside the walls, in a shady grove, on the 
north-east side of the Tartar City, near the 
gate of the Rising Sun, and that of the 
Moon outside the western gate. At each 
of these, and also at the Imperial Temple 
of Ancestors, the emperor in person, at- 
tended by all his nobles, must at stated 
seasons Offer most solemn sacrifice and 
prayer on behalf of his people. And truly 
it would be difficult to conceive any na- 
tional act of worship more imposing than 
the whole ceremonial attending the Impe- 
rial ministrations, which seems to recall 
the patriarchal times of Melchizedek, king 
and high-priest. 

This is most especially true of the ser- 
vices at the Temple of Heaven, where, 
prostrate on an elevated and roofless plat- 
form of pure white marble, the emperor 
kneels in lowliest adoration of Shang-te, 
the Superior Lord of Heaven, his courtiers 
and nobles kneeling reverently around on 
lower terraces of the same platform (or 
rather marble mound) —an open-air tem- 
ple whose only roof is the starry canopy 
of the midnight heavens. 

In none of these temples is there any 
image to suggest idolatry, the celestial and 
terrestrial powers being alike represented 
only by simple wooden tablets, placed up- 
right in stands of carved and gilded wood, 
precisely similar to those which bear the 
names of the honored dead in every an- 
cestral hall throughout the empire. Ino 
fact, the one “heathenish ” touch in this 
very grand worship of the Lord of Heaven 
is that the tablets of the deceased emper- 
ors are ranged on either side of the tablet 
symbolizing Shang-te, the Supreme, and 
that to them is rendered homage and sac- 
rifice only secondary to his own. 

But the true meaning of this seemed to 
be, that the offerings are not intended as 
atonement for sin, but as a spiritual ban- 
quet to which it is necessary to invite other 
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guests to do honor to the principal guest, 
and, as the deceased emperors are held in 
such honor as to rank above all other 
spirits in the hierarchy of heaven, it fol- 
lows that they are the only guests who 
can be invited to share this banquet. 

The reigning emperor, while thus ador- 
ing the unseen powers with lowliest hu- 
mility, nevertheless fills the position of 
one who is the earthly vicegerent of 
Shang-te, and who at the moment of death 
will mount the Great Dragon, which will 
bear him to take his place in that worship- 
ful company. 

Well, to return to our expedition that 
lovely early morning. Our route lay ina 
perfectly straight line along a broad street 
(so wide that an extemporary rag-fair of 
booths occupies the centre all the way !) 
till we came to the Ha ta-mun, the south- 
east gate, and so passed into the Chinese 
City, and through densely crowded streets, 
till we reached such countrified suburbs 
that it was difficult to believe that we were 
still within the walls of the city. When 
we had almost reached the central south 
gate we came to a large open space with 
great walled enclosures on either side. 
That to the west is the Sian-nun-tian, or 
the Temple of Agriculture. That to the 
east is the park of Tian-Tian, or the Tem- 
ple of Heaven. These high red walls are 
roofed with yellow china tiles, each of 
which ends in a circular tablet bearing the 
Imperial dragon. 

There is nothing imposing about the 
approach — rather the contrary ; we halted 
at a dilapidated gateway, where, as I be- 
fore said, instead of slamming the door in 
our faces and bargaining for much coin 
(which is the usual manner of receiving 
visitors at this Celestial Temple), the at- 
tendants passed us in with the utmost 
courtesy, and we found ourselves in a 
large grassy park shaded by fine trees. 
This is a walled park, three miles in cir- 
cumference, forming the pleasant pastures 
wherein the bullocks, sheep, and other an- 
imals destined for sacrifice graze till their 
last hour draws near, without a thought of 
the slaughter-house which lies hidden in a 
grove at the north-east corner. I found it 
difficult to realize that this cool, green, 
shady park was actually within the walls 
of a city where human beings cluster in 
throngs as dense as bees on a swarming- 
day! The first building we come to is 
the Hall of Fasting, in which the em- 
peror spends some hours in silence and 
solitude, in preparation of spirit ere as- 
suming his office as high-priest. Be- 
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events as the accession of a new emperor 
or some extraordinary national event, 
there are three set days in the year 
when these usually deserted grounds are 
thronged by all the nobles of the land — 
namely, the summer and winter solstice, 
when the great religious solemnities are 
performed at midnight at the roofless 
southern altar, and the festival which 
marks the beginning of spring, when the 
sacrifices are offered, at the earliest 
glimpse of dawn, at the northern altar, on 
which is erected a perfectly circular wood- 
en temple, in three stories, forming a sort 
of telescopic pagoda, of which each story 
is smaller than the one below it, and is 
roofed with the loveliest bright-blue en- 
caustic tiles, the topmost roof rising to a 
tall peak. This temple is called the Che- 
nien-tien, Temple of Prayers for a Fruit- 
ful Year, which name is inscribed on a 
large tablet beneath the eaves of the top- 
most roof, 

The name of north and south altar is 
here applied to two immense circular plat- 
forms or hillocks (Yuen-Kew or round 
hillock, is the name of the southern altar) 
formed by three terraces of beautifully 
sculptured white marble piled one above 
the other. 

On each occasion the emyeror leaves 
his palace at sunset, in a car drawn by an 
elephant (I only hear of the existence of 
two elephants in China),* and escorted by 
a train of about two thousand courtiers and 
attendants. A perfectly straight street 
runs from his palace to the gate of the 
temple, passing through the Chien-mun, 
which is the central south gate of the Tar- 
tar City, never opened on any other occa- 
sion save these, or for any person except 
the emperor or one of the Imperial tablets. 

For that matter, it is not only in Peking 
that there is an objection to opening the 
south gate of acity. In times of drought, 
especially, the south gate is kept closed, 
because the Chinese suppose that as the 
sun’s rays reach them from the south, so 
may the Fire God enter thence, and, espe- 

* Elephants were imported solely to grace certain 
State festivals. The emperor Pye Seal owned thirty- 
eight elephants, but apparently the very variable climate 
does not suit them, for at the time of his death in 1861 
only one survived and it became necessary to import 
new ones. Of those only two now survive. A third 
died two years ago, and his body was thrown into the 
city moat, there to putrefy at leisure beneath the mid- 
summer sun, poisoning the atmosphere for weeks! 
Pieces of its thick hide were eeyoe for sale to per= 
sons visiting the Imperial elephant stables. ‘These are 
situated near the south-wall of the Tartar City, and 
have accommodation for forty-eight elephants, each in 
a separate stable, solidly built with walls six feet thick. 
These cover a large extent of ground, where the ele~ 


phants (when there are any) are exercised. The whole 
is, however, in a very neglected coadition. 
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cially in the burning summer, may pro- 
duce a conflagration which, in a town 
chiefly built of wood, would be a matter 
too serious to risk. 

On reaching the temple grounds, the 
emperor proceeds first to inspect all the 
animals for sacrifice which are stabled in 
the outer park. He then retires to the 
Penitential Hall, where he is left alone, 
and, to assist his meditations, a small cop- 
per image of a Taouist priest, which had 
been carried before him in the procession, 
is placed on his right hand. The image 
bears in one hand a tablet on which is 
inscribed “ Fast for three days,” while the 
other hand, with three fingers raised to the 
lips, inculcates silence —the idea being 
that, unless the mind is filled with holy 
thoughts, the religious spirits will not at- 
tend the sacrifice. This image, which is 
only fifteen inches in height, was cast in 
the year A.D. 1380, by order of Choo-tai- 
tsoo, the founder of the Ming dynasty, in 
order to remind him of the duty of solemn 
meditation asa preparation for his priestly 
duties. 

When the appointed hour arrives, the 
emperor proceeds to a robing tent, where 
he washes his hands ceremonially and 
assumes the sacrificial robes. Then, es- 
corted by two hundred and thirty-four 
musicians robed in heaven’s blue, and an 
equal number of dancers, who perform 
slow and solemn religious dances, and 
followed by all his princes and nobles, the 
imperial high-priest passes on to the altars 
of sacrifice. 

To these we now made our way, and 
presently came to another wall, completely 
enclosing the sacred buildings. Here also 
we found an open gate, and passed in un- 
chidden. We were now on the green 
turf, and before us towered the triple roof 
of the three-storied temple on the great 
northern altar—three roofs rising one 
above the other pyramidally, and com- 
posed of brilliant Albert-blue tiles, daz- 
zlingly bright in the early sunlight. But 
this also is enclosed by a square wall, 
colored pale pink, and roofed with tiles of 
a lovely aqua-marine color, about the tint 
of a thrush’s egg. 

Here again the door was open, and we 
passed in and found ourselves on a square 
platform at the base of the great circular 
triple platform of white marble on which 
stands the aforesaid temple. Eight triple 
flights of nine steps each lead to the 
upper platform. These somehow repre- 
sent a mystic figure known as the eight 
diagrams, the symbolism of which none 
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One crowning point of good fortune lay 
in the fact that this temple itself, which is 
usually so rigidly closed as to defy all 
bribery, to-day opened wide its portals, so 
we were able to examine the interior at 
our leisure. There is no ceiling, so you 
look right up into the pointed roof, the 
interior of which is richly gilded. The 
highest roof is supported by four very tall 
round pillars, the second roof rests on 
twelve medium columns, and the lowest 
roof on twelve shorter ones, all of wood, 
and elaborately colored and gilded. Oa 
the north side, facing the door, is an altar 
on which stands the simple wooden tablet 
inscribed with the name of Shang-te, the 
supreme lord and master of heaven and 
earth and all things. On either side are 
ranged altars bearing the tablets of the 
eight deceased emperors, each upheld by 
a handsomely carved wooden stand repre- 
senting dragons. Except that these are 
colored scarlet and gold, there is nothing 
to relieve the severe simplicity of this in- 
terior, which is precisely on the principle 
of all ancestral temples. 

Standing on the marble platform at the 
door of the temple, we looked due south 
along the paved road leading to the great 
south altar, which lies at a considerable 
distance. Half-way between the two there 
is another circular tower with a splendid 
single-peaked roof of the same intensely 
rich blue tiles. It is surrounded by a cir- 
cular wall of a pink-salmon color, roofed 
with lovely pale-green dragon-tiles, and 
its three great gateways have handsome 
curved roofs of the brightest yellow tiles 
edged with a row of the brightest green 
dragon-tiles. All the coloring has special 
symbolic signification. Blue roofs indi- 
cate buildings for the worship of Shang-te 
only, yellow or brown have reference to 
earth, while green, combining both, is 
deemed suitable for such buildings as the 
Hail of Fasting and the buildings in 
which the musicians practise their choral 
anthems. 

At a considerable distance beyond the 
central blue-roofed building lies the great 
triple terrace of white marble, which is 
the south altar, generally distinguished as 
the Altar of Heaven, the approach to 
which is beautified by two sets of three 
white marble Pai-lows —z.¢., the square- 
shaped triumphal arch — facing each of 
the four sets of stairs. 

Before proceeding thither we turned 
aside into the dense grove of very large 
old cypress-trees which forms a broad belt 
of dark-green foliage on either side of this 
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are noble old trees, and their cool, deep 
shade was doubly delightful as the slant- 
ing rays of the morning sun were already 
striking with extreme heat. 

The objects of special interest which 
we sought in the depths of this arbor-vitz 
grove were six great unhewn stone boul- 
ders which lie beneath one of the old trees, 
and are said to guard the fortunes of the 
present Imperial dynasty. Strange how 
widespread are the survivals of primitive 
stone-worship! Britain too has her king- 
making stone, which is securely housed 
beneath the coronation chair in her Tem- 
ple of Heaven, commonly called West- 
minster Abbey —a rude, water-worn stone 
which holds its time-honored place in the 
stateliest ceremonial of the British em. 

ire ! 

A little farther on we came to a spring 
of deliciously cool water ; then, continuing 
our walk through grassy glades beneath 
the old cypresses and laburnum-trees, we 
passed a store-house in which are kept 
the musical instruments, the banners, and 
the sacred triple umbrellas which figure in 
the state ceremonies. Then, finding a 
gateway which admitted us within another 
square pink wall roofed with yellow and 
edged with green tiles, we found ourselves 
standing at the base of the magnificent 
white marble circular triple platforms, the 
summit of which is the Altar of Heaven, 
and here it is that the grand midnight 
services are held at mid-summer and mid- 
winter. 

Here (as at the great north altar), ina 
corner of the outer square wall at the base 
of the circular terraces, are the furnace of 
green porcelain (nine feet high by seven 
wide) and eight great cup-shaped braziers 
of ornamental cast-iron. These are the 
altars of burnt-offering in which the vari- 
ous sacrifices are burnt —the green por- 
celain furnace consuming the bullock, the 
silks, the jade, the incense, and other 
things offered to Shang-te, while the eight 
iron braziers consume the sacrifices to 
deceased emperors. The hair and skins 
of the beasts offered are buried in pits a 
little farther off. The animals sacrificed 
may be of all sorts which are used for 
human food, which in China is a tolerably 
comprehensive list, including, besides 
sheep and cattle, hares, deer, and pigs. 
In earliest times horses were included — 
a survival of the primitive great horse- 
sacrifice — but they are now omitted, not 
being legitimate food for the banquet.* 


_ * A very remarkable survival of the horse-sacrifice 
is still occasionally practised in various parts of the em- 
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Here four triple flights of nine steps 
each, instead of eight as at the north altar, 
lead to the summit. Each terrace is sur- 


rounded by a very handsome balustrade, 


pire—not a sacrifice to the sun however, but to water- 
demons, as a form of exorcism. It occurs in any dis- 
trict where many persons have been recently drowned, 
or indeed wherever the land has been afflicted with any 
serious epidemic, which may possibly have been caused 
by the malice of water-spirits. Then, just as we read 
of the Persian Magi at the bidding of King Xerxes 
sacrificing white horses on the banks of the river Stry- 
mon, as an offering to the river on behalf of the Persian 
host, so do the Chinese bring a white horse to the brink 
of a stream, a lake, or a canal, and there solemnly de- 
capitate it, burying its head below low-water mark, but 
reserving its carcase for food. The sacrificial butcher 
is a specially appointed layman, but both Buddhist and 
Taouist priests take part in the religious ceremonial. 
Sometimes a horse’s head sculptured in stone may be 
observed on the banks of a stream, symbolizing this 
offering. Archdeacon Grey has had the good fortune 
to be present on two occasions when this remarkable 
sacrifice has been offered in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of Canton. The first time was at a village where 
several persons had been drowned, and it was supposed 
that the spirits of the neglected dead were in league 
with the water-demons. So preparations were made 
for a very grand funeral service, which was held in a 
large cemetery where multitudes of friendless poor were 
buried. Many altars were erected, at each of which 
several priests of Taou chanted monotonous prayers 
from morning till night, while all the women of the dis- 
trict kept up an incessant wailing. ‘This was continued 
for three days and three nights. 

Amongst the offerings brought for the use of the 
neglected souls in the spirit-world were upwards of two 
hundred full-sized armchairs of bamboo wicker-work, 
and life-sized pasteboard figures of attendants, besides 
a multitude of other objects of which the etherealized 
essence was supposed to be valuable to the pauper 
dead. All these were heaped together to form one vast 
bonfire, and thus were fitted for the use of spirits. 
About forty thousand persons were present, and all 
enjoyed a very gay religious fair, with very fine dramatic 
representations in the temporary theatre, and brilliant 

rocessions of dragon-boats decorated with gorgeous 
feneess ot most costly silk. 

The decapitation of a white horse was the crowning 
feature of the holy fair. 

On the second occasion the devoted white horse was 
crowned with flowers, and bore on its back a wallet 
containing thousands of paper charms folded in the 
form of a triangle, each bearing the name and seal of a 
goddess. These were purchased by the villagers to be 
placed in their homes, as a sure defence against evil 
spirits. Therhorse was led to the brink of the river, 
when an exorcist, dressed up to look most ferocious, 
came and performed a wild dance, to terrify the water 
demons who were supposed to be moving to and fro on 
the stream. Then, the legs of the horse having been 
tied together, it was thrown to the ground and decapi- 
tated. Its blood was received in a large earthenware 
jar, and a portion carried to the temple of the aforesaid 
goddess, when all the villagers rushed tumultuously to 
secure a sprinkling of blood on the charms which they 
had already purchased. 

The rest of the blood was mixed with sand, and, with 
the head and legs, was placed in a boat; beside these 
portions of the sacrifice was laid a young man, bound 
hand and foot, with his face, hands, and feet painted 
black. He represented the conquered water-devils! 
This boat headed a Jong procession of richiy carved and 
gilded boats, in which were priests, both Buddhist and 
Taouist, and village warriors discharging matchiocks to 
terrify the water-deviis, while the men in the first boat 
— the waters as they advance with blood-stained 
sand. 

On reaching the village boundaries, the young man 
was unbound, and leaping into the stream, swam ashore 
amid a salvoof musketry. The horse’s head was finally 
placed in an earthenware jar, and buried in the bed of 
the river. 
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and by great marble knobs sculptured to 
suggest emblems of heaven. On the 
lower terrace these are all curly clouds. 
On the middle terrace there are phcenixes 
(the celestial birds which, with the dragon, 
form the Imperial heraldic bearings), and 
the dragon himself appears in multiplied 
form round the upper terrace. 

Ascending thither we found ourselves 
on a great circular platform of white mar- 
ble, on which the only permanent objects 
are five large altar vessels of white mar- 
ble placed a little north of the central 
stone on which the emperor kneels. At 
intervals all round there are marble boul- 
ders with handles, shaped just like large 
curling-stones. These are the weights to 
which are attached the ropes of the silken 
tent, or rather canopy, which is here erect- 
ed at the great festivals, to overshadow 
the sacred tablets of Shang-te and the 
deceased emperors, which are then 
brought to this spot, and before each are 
spread costly offerings of the same sort 
as those which are invariably sacrificed 
to deceased ancestors, only in this case 
the genuine article is offered, and actually 
burnt, involving a most tantalizing de- 
struction of fine silk and jade. 

No less than twelve beautiful pieces of 
blue silk are burnt in honor of Shang-te, 
and three pieces of white silk in honor of 
the emperors, while seventeen pieces of 
red, yellow, blue, black, and white silk are 
burned in honor of the heavenly bodies, 
whose tablets are arranged on either side 
of the second terrace. On the east side 
are set the tablets of the sun, the Great 
Bear, the five planets, the twenty-eight 
constellations, and one for all the stars. 
The tablet of the moon is placed on the 
west side, together with those of wind 
and rain, cloud and thunder. 

Before every one of the tablets are set 
ample, but slightly varied, feasts; thus 
the stars alone receive a full-grown bul- 
lock, a sheep, and a pig, while to Shang-te 
is offered a heifer, which is laid between 
braziers in front of the five marble altar 
vessels. : 

Before each tablet are placed lights and 
incense, with abundant offerings of food, 
and three cups of rice wine. Twenty- 
eight dishes of divers meats, fruits, and 
vegetables are arranged in eight rows. 
Tiese dishes consist of soups, with slices 
of beef and pork floating therein, pickled 
pork and vermicelli, slices of pickled 
hare and venison, salt fish, pickled fish, 
pickled onions, parsley, and celery, bam- 
boo shoots, boiled rice and millet, sweet 
cakes of wheat or buckwheat flour, and 
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sugar, chestnuts, water chestnuts, plums, 
and walnuts. 

Nor are seasonings forgotten for these 
Imperial feasts of the spirits — pepper 
and salt, sesamine oil and anise seed, soy 
and onions, are provided. 

All these things having been duly ar- 
ranged, the emperor approaches from the 
Hall of Fasting, arrayed in his sacrificial 
vestments, and mounts the altar, while all 
his courtiers and nobles take their places 
on the lower terraces or round their base. 
He kneels and burns incense before the 
tablet of each emperor, and then thrice. 
prostrates himself before the tablet of 
Shang-te, knocking the ground nine times 
with his head. Each action must be ex- 
actly repeated by every worshipper pres- 
ent. 

All this time the two hundred and thir- 
ty-four blue-robed musicians have been 
making melody. Now there is a hushed 
silence, while the emperor, kneeling, of- 
fers the pieces of blue silk and a lovely 
large piece of blue jade. Then a choris- 
ter chants an anthem, describing the pres- 
entations of the food-offerings, during 
which attendants bring bowls of hot broth 
which they sprinkle over the body of the 
heifer. 

The emperor then reads aloud a prayer, 
which is inscribed on a wooden tablet, and 
will presently be burnt. In it the praises 
of the deceased emperors are curiously 
interwoven with the solemn petitions ad- 
pressed to the Supreme Lord. He then 
offers separately three cups of wine. 
Every detail in all this elaborate ritual is 
ordered according to the strictest ceremo- 
nial law. 

Now the two hundred and thirty-four 
musicians chant “hymns of harmonious 
peace,” with accompaniments of stringed 
instruments, while a great company of 
dancers move slowly through sacred fig- 
ures. 

After this there is a great stillness, and 
then follows a most remarkable sacra- 
mental mystery. A single voice is heard 
chanting the words, ‘GIVE THE CUP OF 
BLESSING AND THE MEAT OF BLESSING,” 
whereupon officers appointed for this 
honor present the cup of blessing and the 
meat of blessing to the emperor, who par- 
takes of each, and again prostrates him- 
self, and knocks his forehead three times 
against the ground, then nine times more 
to symbolize his thankful reception of 
these gifts. All the princes and nobles 
present exactly follow the example of the 
emperor. 

Then the choir bursts forth into a 
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“song of glorious peace,” while the tab- 
lets are solemnly carried back to their ac- 
accustomed place in their blue-roofed 
chapel. 

The written prayer, the -incense, the 
silk, the viands, and the heifer, elsewhere 
offered to Shang-te, are then carried to the 
great furnace, or altar of green porcelain, 
and the offerings to the ancestral emper- 
ors, the silk, the jade-stone, incense, and 
meats, are carried to the braziers, and all 
are solemnly burned, the glare of this 
costly burnt sacrifice glowing red in the 
cold starlight, while the emperor and all 
the princes and nobles stand facing this 
sacred flame. 

Then the emperor returns to his palace, 
and soon all trace of this grand ceremonial 
is swept away, and the great marble altar 
is deserted till the next solemn occasion 
of Imperial worship. 

One such occasion is especially worthy 
of note. Itis that on which, once every 
year, the emperor lays aside his Imperial 
robes, and, assuming penitential garments, 
walks from the Hallot Fasting to the Altar 
of Heaven, and there reads a list of all 
criminals who have been executed within 
the last year, praying that if any have 
been unjustly punished they may not suf- 
fer in the spirit world on account of the 
ignominy with which they were dismissed 
from this — the idea being that a criminal 
who has been decapitated is certain of 
hard lines in the unseen world, the fact of 
arriving without a head proving him to be 
quite unworthy of respect! 

One-of the many interesting points to 
which Dr. Edkins called my attention is 
the constant recurrence of multiples of 
three and nine in all the structure of this 
unique place of worship. To begin with, 
each of the three terraces is ascended by 
nine steps. In the centre of the north 
altar, three concentric circles form a 
raised base of three steps, leading up to 
the three-storied wooden temple, the 
height of which is ninety-nine Chinese 
feet. The midnight sacrifice is illumi- 
nated by three great lights suspended 
from three tall poles. 

All this is part of a Chinese symbolism 
which expresses abstract ideas by definite 
forms, colors, and numbers. 

First, there is the mysterious Yin-Yang, 
or symbolism of the dual principle in na- 
ture. The Yin, or feminine, which repre- 
sents* the Earth, is symbolized by a 


* In common with many other matters in China, the 
Kos-tow, or form of obeisance in presence of the em- 
peror, is thus regulated, and consists in thrice kneeling 
on all fours, and knocking the forehead on the ground 
nine times — z. e., thrice at each prostration. 
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square figure and even numbers, 2, 4, 6, 8, 
Io, whereas the Yang, or male principle, 
representing Heaven, is symbolized by 
circular forms and odd ue, t, 3 3 
g. Therefore these threefold circular al- 
tars to Heaven rest on a square base, and 
the upper platform of the great southern 
altar is paved with nine circles of marble 
slabs (including the central circular stone 
on which the emperor kneels). These cir- 
cles are respectively laid in nine slabs, 
eighteen slabs, twenty-seven slabs, and so 
on up to nine times nine. 

On the other hand, at the Temple of the 
Earth, to the north of Peking, the great 
altar is square, and each terrace is six 
feet in height, and the paving bricks are 
laid in multiples of six and eight, because 
here even numbers must prevail. The 
altar is sixty feet square, and is sur- 
rounded by a ditch six feet wide and a 
wall six feet high. 

When this park was first set apart for 
this Imperial worship, A.D. 1421, by the 
third emperor of the Ming dynasty, Earth 
and Heaven were here worshipped to- 
gether at the northern altar, and instead 
of the three roofs being all blue, they were 
then blue, red, and yellow. In 1531, the 
ecclesiastical authorities decided that the 
altar of the Earth should lie outside the 
walls on the north side of the Tartar City, 
where it now is, and its encircling double 
walls are colored red, and are roofed with 
bright green tiles. The temple buildings 
are also red, and are roofed with green or 
yellow tiles. The two hundred and four 
musicians are robed in black and gold, to 
represent yellow, instead of blue. For 
the same reason some of the musical in- 
struments are gilt. The most precious 
offering is a piece of yellow jade, in place 
of the blue jade offered to Heaven. The 
prayer is written on a yellow tablet, and, 
in common with the silk, the jade, the va- 
rious animals, and the cooked food, it is 
buried instead of being burnt, the idea be- 
ing that the offerings to the Earth Spirit 
must descend, even as those to Heaven 
must ascend, 

Instead of sacrifice before the tablets of 
sun, moon, and stars, the Imperial worship 
of the Earth Temple honors the spirits of 
the four great seas, and the four greatest 
rivers of China, also of the fourteen great- 
est and most sacred mountains of China 
and Manchuria. Each of these is repre- 
sented by the tablet. The tablets of the 
deceased emperors are also present, and 
receive offerings, which, however, are 
burnt, not buried. 

Yet another temple in which the em- 
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peror officiates as high-priest, and where 
the ceremonial is almost identical with 
that of the Earth-worship, is that which is 
dedicated to the gods of Land and Grain. 
This lies on the right hand of the palace 
gate. Here the altar consists of these two 
terraces, each ascended by flights of three 
steps. The upper terrace is covered with 
earth of five colors: blue to the east, 
white to the west, black to the north, red 
to the south, and yellow in the middle. 
On these terraces are placed the tablets 
of these two guardian spirits, both facing 
the north, and the tablets of two eminent 
Chinese agriculturists are placed on the 
right and left hand to occupy the honored 
position of guests at the sacrificial ban- 
quets. These are offered in the middle 
of spring and autumn, and on some other 
occasions, and, by an odd combination of 
ideas, the animals offered are buried, but 
the silk and jade are burned. 

There is just one temple in the heart 

of the Imperial City, immediately to the 
north of the palace, which would seem 
to be a sort of Buddhist adaptation of 
Heaven’s Temple. It is called the Qua- 
min-tien, or Temple of Light. Here are 
two marble terraces, one above the other, 
each ascended by six flights of twelve 
steps each (making a total of one hundred 
and forty-four steps). On the platform at 
the summit stands a circular wooden tem- 
ple, roofed with brilliant light-blue tiles. 
Within this building an image sits en- 
throned above the altar, supported by 
beautifully carved dragons. This pagoda, 
with its marble terraces, is in connection 
with a Buddhist temple of the ordinary 
type. 
' We now recrossed the outer park, in- 
tending, according to our morning pro- 
gramme, to visit the great Temple of 
Agriculture, which lies so near to that of 
Heaven, but, the sun being already high 
and the heat overpowering, I contented 
myself with a look at its outer wall, while 
Dr. Edkins described how at the begin- 
ning of spring, about the 5th of March, 
the emperor and his great nobles come 
in state to this Eminence of Venerable 
Agriculturists (the Sein-nong-tan), and 
there offer a sacrificial banquet to Shin- 
nung, the god of Husbandry. 

The banquet includes a sheep, a pig, 
and nine kinds of grain and vegetables. 
In presenting these the emperor and his 
courtiers prostrate themselves and knock 
their heads nine timesontheearth. Hav- 
ing read aloud a written prayer for pros- 
perity in the ploughing and sowing, the 
nine head-knockings are again repeated. 


Then the emperor and the I mperial princes 
put off their official dress, and assume 
that of peasants, and, thus arrayed, they 
adjourn to a field ready for ploughing, 
where each takes his place in charge of 
an Imperial-yellow plough, to which is 
yoked a buffalo led by a peasant, who (in 
honor of the occasion) is clothed in yellow. 
Each noble ploughman must plough nine 
furrows, and each is followed by an offi- 
cial whose duty it is to sow the grain in 
the newly turned earth, while two com- 
panies of choristers robed in festive at- 
tire, and stationed to east and west of the 
field, chant anthems in praise of agricul- 
ture. On the north side stand a crowd 
of literary men, and on the south a com- 
pany of aged peasants in festal attire. 

This remarkable ceremony is said to 

have been instituted by the emperor 
Shun, who reigned about B.C. 2200, and 
was himself a keen practical farmer. The 
example thus set by the emperor is fol- 
lowed by the great officials in every city 
throughout the empire, and the farmers 
are then at liberty to commence work in 
earnest.* 
We had ample time to contemplate the 
outer wall of this famous temple while 
waiting for the return of the driver, who 
had gone off to indulge in an opium pipe. 
At last, weary of standing in the grilling 
sun, we started to meet him, the doctor 
himself leading the cart. Presently we 
came to the Temple of the God of Medi- 
cine, and there halted, hoping to see the 
statues of all the most celebrated Chinese 
doctors. 

The temple, however, was securely 
locked up, and we had to be satisfied with 
inspecting its very gaudy joss theatre, 
the decorations of which are not nearly so 
artistic as those of southern China. 

As we neared the huge walls of the 
Tartar City, we successively met two 
great funeral processions, which formed 
striking foregrounds to the venerable 
gray walls and stupendous many-storied 
gateway. A funeral here does not imply 
sombre black, but a wealth of rich posi- 
tive color. Nor is there any conventional 
excess of rigid obedience to undertakers 
and milliners, for most picturesque tat- 
terdemalions are allowed a place in the 
funeral processions of even wealthy citi- 
zens such as these. In the present in- 


* In proof that this festival was not anciently peculiar 
to China, Mr. Simpson quotes the ** Siamese Life of 
Buddha,” which tells how Suddhodana, king of Kapila, 
and father of Buddha, celebrated the festival of the 
commencing of sowing time with Brahmins and nobles 
and seven hundred and ninety-nine ploughs, with which 





they broke the earth and then sowed the first seeds. 
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stance a company of such headed the 
first procession, carrying scarlet objects 
stuck on long poles like advertisement 
boards, with Chinese characters inscribed 
in gold. These are the titles of the de- 
ceased and his ancestors. Various other 
symbolic insignia were also carried on 
tall poles. Then came a troop of mu- 
sicians beating gongs, drums, and cop- 
per cymbals, and blowing trumpets with 
deafening noise, as an accompaniment to 
the lugubrious noise of hired mourners. 
These are all clothed in dark blue. Then 
came a gorgeous erection of huge scarlet 
and gold beams and cross-beams, the use 
of which I failed to learn. Then, in a 
fine gilded sedan-chair, came the tablet of 
the deceased, and above it floated a crim- 
son satin banner bearing his name in let- 
ters of gold. Another company of men 
in every-day dress followed, each bearing 
a long stick with a gilt top. After these 
came a procession of half-a-dozen gor- 
geous scarlet ecclesiastical umbrellas — 
triple umbrellas one above the other (like 
the triple roof of Heaven’s Temple). 

These were followed by Taouist priests 
robed in blue satin, and then came the 
funeral car — an immense catafalque with 
a canopy and drapery of the richest blue 
satin embroidered with gold dragons. 
This most cumbersome bier was carried 
by a very large number of bearers dressed 
in green, and having red feathers in their 
hats. There must have been about fifty 
of these. Then followed the chief mourn- 
ers on foot, some dressed in white and 
some in sackcloth. Then a very long 
string of the ordinary Peking carts, with 
blue canvas covers and two enormousiy 
heavy wheels—springless carts which 
bump and jolt along over these dreadful 
roads and streets, once stone-paved, but 
now resembling the beds of mountain tor- 
rents! These on the present occasion rep- 
resented mourning and private carriages, 
containing more white-robed mourners. 
Among them were some sedan-chairs, 
with four bearers. Then came more state 
umbrellas, more scarlet boards and ban- 
ners, more noisy musicians, and then an 
immense crowd of rag-tag attracted by the 
brave spectacle. 

Scarcely had the last of them passed us 
when, just as we came to the great gate- 
way, a renewed burst of dismal- music 
warned us to stand aside, and a second 
long funeral train came forth. This was 
that of a woman, apparently of some 
standing, for the procession was in most 
respects very similar to the first; only, in 
place of the extraordinary structure of 
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scarlet and gold beams, there was a sort 
of ark closely covered with yellow em- 
broidered cloth, and the funeral car was 
heavily draped with dark-purple silk em- 
broidered with large, luck-conferring 
fishes, with the addition of many camels 
couching in the hot dust outside the great 
gray walls, and the mixed crowd of Mongo- 
lians, Tartars, and long-tailed Chinamen. 

The scene was all exceedingly pictur- 
esque, and I crept out of my secluded 
cart in order to see it better; but what 
with the grilling heat, the clouds of stifling 
dust, and the powerful and most unfra- 
grant bouquet de peuple, 1 was not sorry 
when the procession had cleared the great 
double gateway, and we were able to pass 
into the Tartar City, and jolt and bump 
down the main street till we joyfully 
reached the shelter of the hospitable Lon- 
don Mission. 

C. F. GoRDON CUMMING. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF, 


BY MRS, OLIPHANT, 
CHAPTER XXV. 
(continued.) 


“TF that is what you think,” she said, 
her voice tremulous with agitation and 
pain, pulling on her gloves with feverish 
haste, “perhaps it will be better for me 
to go away.” 

Mrs. Cavendish turned round upon her 
with a start of astonishment. Through 
the semi-darkness of that London day, 
which was not much more than twilight 
through the white curtains, the elder 
woman looked round upon the girl, quiv- 
ering with indignation and resentment, to 
whom she had supposed herself entitled 
to say what she pleased without fear of 
calling forth any response of indignation. 
When she saw the tremor in the little 
figure standing against the light, the agi- 
tated movement of the hands, she was 
suddeniy brought back to herself. It 
flashed across her at once that the sudden 
withdrawal of Frances, whom she had 
welcomed so warmly as her brother’s 
favorite child, would be a triumph for 
Lady Markham, already no doubt very 
triumphant in the unveiling of her hus- 
band’s hiding-place and the recovery of 
the child, and in the fact that Frances 
resembled herself, and not the father. 
To let that enemy understand that she, 
| Waring’s sister, could not secure the 
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affection of Waring’s child, was some- 
thing which Mrs. Cavendish could not 
face. 

“Go—where?” she said. ‘You for- 
get that you have come to spend the day 
with me. My lady will not expect you 
till the evening; and I do not suppose 
you can wish to expose your father’s sis- 
ter to her remarks.” 

’ My mother,” said Frances with an 
almost sob of 2motion, “ must be more to 
me than my father’s sister. Oh, Aunt 
Charlotte,” she cried, “you have been 
very, very hard upen me. I lived as a 
child lives at home till Constance came. 
I had never known anything else. Why 
should I have asked questions? I did 
not know I had a mother. I thought it 
was cruel, when I first heard; and now 
you say it was my fault.” 

“It must have been more or less your 
fault. A girl has no right to beso simple. 
You ought to have inquired; you ought 
to have given him no rest; you ought —” 

**] will tell you,” said Frances, * what 
I was brought up to do: not to trouble 
papa; that was all I knew from the time 
I was a baby. I don’t know who taught 
me —- perhaps Mariuccia, perhaps, only 
—everything. I was not to trouble him, 
whatever 1 did. I was never to cry, nor 
even to laugh too Joud, nor to make a 
noise, nor to ask questions. Mariuccia 
and Domenico and every one had only 
this thought — not to disturb papa. He 
was always very kind,” she went on, soft- 
ening, her eyes filling again. ‘*‘ Sometimes 
he would be displeased about the dinner, 
or if his papers were disturbed. I dusted 
them myseif, and was very careful; but 
sometimes that put him out. But he was 
very kind. He always came to the loggia 
in the evening, except when he was busy. 
He used to tell me when my perspective 
was wrong, and laugh at me, but not to 
hurt. I think you are mistaken, Aunt 
Charlotte, about papa.” 

Mrs. Cavendish had come alittle nearer, 





should not be disturbed — kind, indeed, 
but in the easy, indifferent way of a father 
who is scarcely aware that his little girl is 
blooming into a woman. They were not 
clever enough to perceive this; and yet 
they felt the difference with a vague sense 
that both views, yet neither, were quite 
true, and that there might be more to say 
on either side. Frances got choked with 
tears as she went on, which perhaps was 
the thing above all others which melted 
her aunt’s heart. Mrs. Cavendish gave 
the girl credit for a passionate regret and 
longing for the father she loved ; whereas 
Frances in reality was thinking, not so 
much of her father, as of the serene child- 
ish life which was over forever, which 
never could come back again with all its 
sacred ignorances, its simple unities, the 
absence of all complication or perplexity. 
Already she was so much older, and had 
acquired so much confusing painful knowl- 
edge — that knowledge of good and evil, 
and sense of another meaning lurking be- 
hind the simplest seeming fact and utter- 
ance, which when once it has entered into 
the mind, is so hard to drive out again. 
“Perhaps it was not your fault,” said 
Mrs. Cavendish at last. * Perhaps he had 
been so used to you as a child, that he did 
not remember you were grown up. We 
wili say no more about it, Frances. We 
may be sure he had his reasons. And you 
say he was busy sometimes. Was he 
writing? What was he doing? You 
don’t know what hopes we used to have, 
and the great things we thought he was 
go.ng todo. He was so clever; at school 
and at ccllege there was nobody like him. 
We were so proud of him! He might 
have been lord chancellor. Charles al- 
ways says so, and he is not partial, like 
me; he might have been anything, if he 
had but tried. But all the spirit was taken 
out of him when he married. Ob, many a 
man has been the same. Women have a 
great deal to answer for. I am not saying 
anything about your mother. You are 


and turned her face towards the girl, who} quite right when you say that is not a sub- 
stood thus pieading her own cause./|ject to be discussed with you. Come 


Neither of them was quick enough in in- 


telligence to see distinctly the difference 


down-stairs ; luncheon is ready ; and after 
that we will go out. We must not quarrel, 


of the two pictures which they set before | Frances. We are each other’s nearest 
each other—the sister displaying her | relations, when all is said.” 


ideal of a delicate soul wounded and | 


“I don’t want to quarrel, Aunt Charlotte. 


shrinking from the world, finding refuge | Oh, no; I never quarrelled with any one. 
in the tenderness of his child; the daugh- | And then you remind me of papa.” 


ter making her simple representation of | 


* That is the nicest thing you have said. 








the father she knew, a man not at all de-; You can come to me, my dear, whenever 
pendent on her tenderness, concerned | you want to talk about him, to ease your 
about the material circumstances of life,| heart. You can’t do that with your moth- 
about his dinner, and that his papers | er; but you will never tire me. You may 
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tell me about him from morning to night, 
and I shall never be tired. Mariuccia 
and Domenico are the servants, I sup- 
pose? and they adore him? He was al- 
ways adored by the servants. He never 
gave any trouble, never spoke crossly. 
Oh, how thankful I am to be able to speak 
of him quite freely! I was his favorite 
sister. He was just the same in outward 
manner to us both; he would not let Min- 
nie see he had any preference; but he 
liked me the best, all the same.” 

It was very grateful to Frances that this 
monologue should go on; it spared her 
the necessity of answering many ques- 
tions which would have been very difficult 
to her; for she was not prepared to say 
that the servants, though faithful, adored 
her father, or that he never gave any 
trouble. Her recollection of him was that 
he gave a great deal of trouble, and was 
“very particular.” But Mrs. Cavendish 
had a happy way of giving herself the in- 
formation she wanted, and evidently pre- 
ferred to tell Frances a thousand things, 
instead of being told by her. And in 
other ways she was very kind, insisting 
that Frances should eat at lunch, that she 
should be wrapped up well when they 
went out in the victoria, that she should 
say whether there was any shopping she 
wanted todo. “I know my lady will look 
after your finery,” she said; ‘that will be 
for ber own credit, and help to get you off 
the sooner; but I hope you have plenty of 
nice underclothing and wraps. She is 
not so sure to think of these.” 

Frances, to save herself from this ques- 
tioning, described the numberless un- 
necessaries which had been already be- 
stowed upon her, not forgetting the pearls 
and other ornaments, which, she remem- 
bered with a quick sensation of shame, her 
mother had told her not to speak of, lest 
her aunt’s liberalities should be checked. 
The result, however, was quite different. 
Mrs. Cavendish grew red as she heard of 
all these acquisitions, and when they re- 
turned to Portland Place, led Frances to 
her own room and opened to her admiring 
gaze the safe, securely fixed into the wall, 
where her jewels were kept. “ There are 





not many that can be called family jewels,” 
she said; “but I’ve no daughter of my | 
own, and | should not like it to be said | 
that you had got nothing from your fa- | 
ther’s side.” | 

Thus it was a conflict of liberality, not | 
a withholding of presents, because she | 
was already supplied, which Frances had 
to fear. She was compelled to accept | 
with burning cheeks, and eyes weighed 


down with shame and reluctance, orna- 
ments which a few weeks ago would have 
seemed to her good enough for a queen. 
Oh, what a flutter of pleasure there had 
been in her heart when her father gave 
her the little necklace of Genoese filigree, 
which appeared to her the most beautitul 
thing in the world! She slipped into her 
pocket the cluster of emeralds her aunt 
gave her, as if she had been a thief, and 
hid the pretty ring which was forced upon 
her finger, under her glove. “Oh, they 
are much too fine for me! They are too 
good for any girlto wear. I do not want 
them, indeed, Aunt Charlotte.” 

“That may be,” Mrs. Cavendish re- 
plied; “but I want to give them to you. 
It shall never be said that all the good 
things came from her and nothing but 
trumpery from me.” 

Frances took home her spoils with a 
sense of humiliation which weighed her 
tothe ground. Before this, however, she 
had made the acquaintance of Mr. Charles 
Cavendish, the great Q.C., who came into 
the cold drawing-room two minutes before 
dinner in irreproachable evening costume, 
a well-mannered, well-looking man of 
middle age, or a little more, who shook 
hands cordially with Frances, and told 
her he was very glad to see her. “But 
dinner is a little late, isn’t it?” he said to 
his wife. Tbe drawing-room looked less 
cold by lamplight; and Mrs. Cavendish 
herself, in her soft velvet evening gown 
with a good deal of lace —or perhaps it 
was after the awakening and excitement 
of her intercourse with Frances — had 
less the air of being like the furniture, out 
of use. The dinner was very luxurious 
and dainty. Frances, as she sat between 
husband and wife, observing both very 
closely without being aware of it, decided 
within herself that in this particular her 
aunt Charlotte again reminded her of 
papa. Mr. Cavendish was very agreeable 
atdinner. He gave his wife several pieces 
of information indeed which Frances did 
not understand, but in general talked 
about the things that were going on, the 
great events of the time, the news, so 
much of it as was interesting, with all the 
ease of a man of the world. And he 
asked Frances a few civil and indeed 
kindly questions about herself. “ You 
must take care of our east winds,” he 
said; ‘ you will find them very sharp after 
the Riviera.” 

“1 am not delicate,” she said; “1 don’t 
think they will hurt me.” 

“ No, you are not delicate,” he replied, 
with what Frances felt to be a look of 
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approval; “one has only to look at you 
to see that. But fine elastic health like 
yours is a great possession, and you must 


|ples of married life gave her a curious 
ithrill of thought, as involuntarily she 
}turned them over in her mind. If the 


take care of it.’ He added with a smile, | case of a man were so with his wife, it 


a moment after: “ We never think that 
when we are young; and when we are 
old, thinking does little good.” 

“You have not much to complain of, 
Charles, in that respect,” said his wife, 
who was always rather solemn. 

“Oh, nothing at all,” was his reply. 
And shortly after, dinner by this time 
being over, he gave her a significant look, 
to which she responded by rising from 
the table. 

“Tt is time for us to go up-stairs, my 
dear,” she said to Frances. 

And when the ladies reached the draw- 
ing-room, it had relapsed into its morning 
aspect, and looked as chilly and as unused 
as before. 

“Your uncle is one of the busiest men 
in London,” said Mrs. Cavendish with a 
scarcely perceptible sigh. ‘ He talked of 
your health; but if he had not the finest 
health in the world, he could not do it; he 
never takes any rest.” 

“Is he going to work now?” Frances 
asked with a certain awe. 

“ He will take a doze for half an hour; 
then he will have his coffee. At ten he 
will come up-stairs to bid me good-night; 
and then —I dare not say how long he 
will sit up after that. He can do with 
less sleep than any other man, I think.” 
She spoke in a tone that was full of pride, 
yet with a tone of pathos in it too. 

“In that way, you cannot see very much 
of him,” Frances said. 

“1 am more pleased that my husband 
should be the first lawyer in England, 
than that he should sit in the drawing- 
room with me,” she answered proudly. 
Then, with a faint sigh: “ One has to pay 
for it,’ she added. 

The girl looked round upon the dim 
room with a shiver, which she did her 
best to conceal. Was it worth the prize, 
she wondered? the cold, dim house, the 
silence in it which weighed down the soul, 
the half-hour’s talk (no more) round the 
table, followed by a long, lonely evening. 
She wondered if they had been in love 
with each other when they were young, 
and perhaps moved heaven and earth for 


a chance hour together, and all to come to 


this. And there were her own father and 
mother, who probably had loved each 
other too. As she drove along to Eaton 


Square, warmly wrapped in the rich fur 


cloak which Aunt Charlotte had insisted 


on adding to her other gifts, these exam- 


would be well not to marry, she said to 
herself, as the inquirers did so many years 
ago. 

And then she blushed crimson, with a 
sensation of heat which made her throw 
her cloak aside, to think that she was 
going back to her mother, as if she had 
been sent out upon a raid, laden with 
spoils. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
MARMALADE-MAKING. 


In Scotland a girl of the people, as she 
grows up, begins to think seriously of 
marmalade-making. The day on which 
the glistening brass pot is placed under 
her superintendence corresponds to the 
young lady of society’s first ball—it is 
ther day of “coming out;” and much of 
her future success in life depends on the 
fineness with which she cuts her skins 
and her mixing of the sugar. The débu- 
tante in the ball-room has failed if she 
does not dance or smile her way into half 
a score of hearts; the typical Scotch 
lassie stands or falls by her marmalade. 
The gillie, the Bailie Nicol Jarvie, the 
canny agricultural laborer of the north, 
the Scotchman generally, will overlook 
a homely appearance and even a foolish 
tongue. Unless he be a farmer, he will 
not take too seriously to heart her bung- 
ling method of “singeing ” hens — though 
she is a poor creature who bungles at that. 
But if her marmalade does not thicken, or 
tastes smoky, she is lost. 

At Church Assembly time Scotchmen 
are said to assume a specially severe and 
sombre aspect, as if the time for quips 
and jests were past. It is precisely the 
same with their wives and daughters when 
the marmalade-making season comes 
round. For days before the oranges make 





their appearance the chiidren of the house 
| wear a prepossessed air, as if conscious 
|that something remarkable was on the 
| point of happening; but in a well-regulated 
| household the marmalade-making period 
is not the happiest of times for them. 
For the moment they are neglected, that 
all the energies of their elders may be de- 
| voted to the marmalade-pot or the rinsing 
out of the marmalade-jars; and the mar- 
malade-making has really only begun au- 
spiciously when all the bairns have been 
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caught and put into a “closed-in” bed 
with its door safely locked upon them. 

There is great competition among the 
housewives as to which can cut her orange- 
skins the thinnest, the award of merit 
being to her who pares them till they re- 
semble pieces of thread. Whether the 
marmalade is the better for this minute 
skin-paring is an open question; but it is 
the Scotch dame’s ambition to have these 
threads of orange-skin as fine as possible. 
There are many much less interesting 
sights than the household engaged in this 
important undertaking, with neighbors 
dropping in all day to criticise, to bite 
their lips with jealousy, or to exult, as the 
case may be. The oranges fill an “ ashet ” 
on the dresser, another dish of the same 
kind receiving the yellow threads, and 
round these the busy marmalade-makers 
group with their knives and scissors, cut- 
ting with the silent vigor of persons who 
know that the eyes of the community are 
upon them and that marmalade-making 
day only comes round once a year. Some- 
times a male member of the household — 
such as the biggest boy or the “ gudeman ” 
when he comes home from his work —is 
allowed to have a hand inthe cutting; but 
be is narrowly watched, and should he 
prove unequal to the occasion is promptly 
sent about his business. 

A great deal depends upon the fire, and 
the head of the house looks after that her- 
self. She would as soon think of leaving 
her daughters to bake the bannocks as of 
entrusting this onerous duty to them; for, 
though they may be good girls, they are 
as yet lacking in experience. In the ex- 
citement of marmalade-making the un- 
practised hand is apt to tremble and lose 
its cunning; and the knowing housewife 
whose marmalade has made her a reputa- 
tion allover the country-side never forgets 
that when the fire is in the condition pop- 
ularly described as neither too big nor too 
small the oranges are poured into the 
brass-lined pot that has been on the 
‘joist ” awaiting them for hours, and there 
boiled down preliminary to straining the 
juice through the thin bag specially re- 
served for the purpose. 

It is at this moment of the straining 
that the visitor from the south, who oniy 
knows the marmalade that is made in fac- 
tories and is curious to see how Scotch 
wives prepare it for home consumption, 
should contrive to drop in. He will find 





the marmalade-makers, with their frocks 
tucked up, in a kitchen lighted partly by | 
the fire and partly by an unusual giimmer | 


two chairs, between which is suspended a 
mysterious bag. Swollen with orange- 
pulp, it does not look unlike a young 
porker that has just expired under the 
knife and been suspended for cleaning 
and other purposes after the invariable 
manner. Or it is the windbag of the 
national bagpipes; only it can hardly be 
that, because it would emit some sound in 
response to the housewife’s squeezing. 
She is sitting on the floor pressing the bag 
carefully, and squeezing the juice through 
it into the basin beneath; in which posi- 
tion she resembles more than anything 
else a milkmaid milking an undemonstra- 
tive cow. For marmalade the juice and 
skin of the orange only are wanted, not 
the pulp; and the dame has an anxious 
time of it hunkering down there. The 
others envy her the honor and respon- 
sibility; but “uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown.” On her devolves the 
duty of seeing that the bag is of the proper 
thickness and yet not too thick either ; for 
she must not waste valuable juice, and 
that bag must be squeezed empty of every 
drop if her reputation is to be sustained. 
If she is a young woman with a name for 
housewifery to make, her position is even 
more trying. To make the bag of too 
thin material would be as ruinous as mak- 
ing it of wax-cloth ; and wheresoever mar- 
malade-making is the common subject of 
conversation, stories are current of ter- 
rible disasters and humiliations all through 
neglect of the bag. It is told how the 
strings of one gave way, to the eternal 
shame of the housewife, who should, of 
course, have had them carefully tested 
days beforehand; how on another occa- 
sion a thin bag burst in the squeezing, 
and all its contents plunged into the basin. 
It is thus, so far as the bag is concerned, 
the golden mean that must be studied; a 
strainer through which the juice does not 
run easily being as much a reproach upon 
the woman who is satisfied with it as one 
that allows fibres of pulp to escape along 
with the juice. 

It is only after these preliminaries have 
been successfully gone through that the 
boiiing of the marmalade begins ; a more 
simple matter, though even here the in- 
cautious housewife may come to grief. 
She may make a mistake witi her sugar, 
not noticeable at the time to the most sen- 
sitive palate, but calcuijated to deprive the 
marmalade when cool of that pungent fla- 
vor which distinguishes it from most other 
preserves and makes it especially appetiz- 
ing for breakfast. At the open window 


of lamps, candies, or gas, circied round | are kept several saucerfuls of cold water, 
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into which spoonfuls of the preserve are 
plunged at short intervals to test its thick- 
ness; and yet, such is the perversity of 
marmalade, it may turn out after all your 
care so thin that it runs like water or so 
thick that it cuts like cheese. A moment 
too long on the fire or too short makes all 
the difference; and, of course, to reboil 
it, or to try the effect of a thickening sub- 
stance, is to confess oneself imcompetent. 

On the well-scoured table stand rows of 
jars or “ cans,” into which the marmalade 
is poured; and Scotch wives show both 
ingenuity and economy in the way in 
which they make use of other dishes when 
the supply of these runs short. Cups and 
saucers go first, as the master of the house 
discovers next morning at breakfast time; 
even broken jugs and teapots are in re- 
quest. By this time the children have as 
a rule escaped from their cupboard beds, 
and are dancing round the pot with tea- 
spoons in their hands. Their mother and 
sisters are by this time too busy to carry 
them back to confinement, or perhaps 
there is a feeling that they should be al- 
lowed to share in the excitement. They 
swoop down upon the saucers at the 
window, buzz round the cans, and make 
themselves as ill with hot marmalade as 
their opportunities permit. No properly 
brought-up Scotchwoman — at least, none 
of the old school —can mention the mar- 
malade of the factories without a shiver; 
but they can all tell you that it is mainly 
composed of carrots and turnips. As a 
matter of fact, several marmalade factories 
are now producing a very wholesome pre- 
serve in large quantities, though the mar- 
malade of the home retains its charm. 
Even to-day it is far more a national dish 
than the haggis. 


From The Economist. 
THE FRANCO-CHINESE TREATY AND 
BRITISH TRADE, 

IT does not appear from the text of the 
new treaty of peace between France and 
China that the latter has conceded more 
than she was willing to do twelve months 
ago. The Tientsin Convention of June 
last, like the present treaty, recognized 
the practical sovereignty of France over 
Annan and Tonquin. It did away with 
the idea of a neutral zone, and brought the 
French frontier right up to the Chinese 
border, and it arranged that special facili- 
ties should be provided for trade between 
China and Tonquin. The relations be- 





tween the two nations have thus reverted 
to the position in which they stood before 
the French repulse at Lang-son, and for 
the blood and treasure which France has 
lavished during the past twelve months in 
her attempt to wring from China a huge 
indemnity, she has virtually nothing to 
show. There are, indeed, in the present 
treaty some vague promises with regard 
to the construction of railways, which, so 
far as is publicly known, did not appear in 
the former Convention. France under- 
takes to construct roads in Tonquin, and 
to encourage there the construction of 
railways; while China, on her side, does 
not promise, but simply allows it to be un- 
derstood that, when she shall have de- 
cided to construct railways, “she shall 
make application to French industry and 
the government of the republic, which 
will give her all possible facilities to pro- 
cure in France such persons as she will 
require.” But it is obvious that, so far as 
it relates to the action of France in Ton- 
quin, this clause is mere surplusage. It 
is a matter of course that France, having 
gained a new province, will have it at her 
discretion to take what measures she 
thinks best for the development of its re- 
sources. And as regards the construc- 
tion of railways in China, the understand- 
ing that French assistance may be in- 
voked is qualified by the express stipula- 
tion that this is not to be “considered 
to constitute an exclusive privilege in 
favor of France.” Practically, therefore, 
the railways clause is a mere form of 
words, unless, indeed, it has been inserted 
in the interest of scheming financiers, who 
hope to use it to their own advantage. 
The question whether France _ has 
gained or lost by the prolongation of hos- 
tilities is, however, one with which outsid- 
ers need notconcern themselves. That is 
a matter upon which Frenchmen may be 
left to form their own opinion. Itis purely 
a domestic question, which they are en- 
titled to settle just as they choose, and so 
also if China wishes to employ French in 
preference to other agency in the execu- 
tion of any public works she may under- 
take, those whose aid is rejected have no 
valid cause of complaint. In selecting 
their own agents the Chinese government 
would be acting within their right, and 
they would be justified in resenting any 
attempt to intertere with their freedom of 
choice. There are, however, two points 
at which the new treaty appears to go be- 
yond the limits of purely French and 
Chinese interests, and to trench upon 
international rights. Article 5 provides 
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that “import and export trade shall be 
permitted to French merchants or French 
protegés and to Chinese merchants on the 
frontier between China and Japan,” such 
trade to be conducted “through certain 
points which shall be subsequently fixed, 
and of which the number, as well as the 
selection, shall depend on the direction, 
and the importance of the traffic between 
the two countries.” And with regard to 
this new trade, it is provided in Article 6 
that “merchandise forming this traffic 
shall be subject on entering and on leav- 
ing Tonquin and the provinces of Yunnan 
and Kuang-Si to duties lower than those 
set forth in the present tariff of foreign 
commerce. ... The reduced tariff, how- 
ever, shall not be applied to the merchan- 
dise conveyed over the land frontier be- 
tween Tonquin and Canton, and shall have 
no effect in the ports already open under 
the treaties.” 

It would thus appear to be intended that 
only French subjects shall be entitled to 
take part in the new trade, and that they 
shall be given the advantage of lower du- 
ties than are at present levied upon goods 
introduced into China through the treaty 
ports. And if this be really the meaning 
of the Franco-Chinese Treaty, then it in- 
volves acilear infraction of the agreements 
into which China has entered with us and 
with other countries. Article 24 of the 
Tientsin Convention of 1858 engages that 
British subjects shall “in no case pay 
other or higher duties than are required of 
the subjects of any other foreign nation ; ” 
and by Article 55 of the same Convention, 
it is agreed that “the British government 
and its subjects will be allowed free and 
equal participation in all privileges, immu- 
nities, and advantages that may be granted 
by his Majesty the emperor to the gov- 
ernment or subjects of any other nation.” 
Both these articles would obviously be 
violated by the granting of any special con- 
cession to French trade or French traders. 
Whether China is bound to place the for- 
eign trade passing over her Jand frontiers 
on exactly the same footing with regard to 
duties as that carried on through the open 
ports may be an arguable proposition. 
The springing up of an overland trade 
does not seem to have been contemplated 
when the Treaty of 1858 was concluded, 
and it might possibly be contended that it 
was only to the sea-borne trade that the 
treaty tariff was intended to apply. For 
our part, we believe the treaty was intend- 
ed to regulate the whole foreign commerce 
of the empire, and that its spirit, if not its 
letter, would be violated by the introduc- 





tion of varying tariffs. In any case, how- 
ever, it is clear that whatever treaty is en- 
forced must be made to apply to all foreign 
nations alike. No onecar be placed ona 
specially favored footing, and if the Fran- 
co-Chinese Treaty really contemplates the 
granting of special facilities and immuni- 
ties to French traders, it will be the duty 
of our government to see that no such in- 
fraction of our treaty engagement is per- 
mitted. 

There is certainly no disposition on this 
side of the Channel to grudge France 
what success she may have gained. On 
the contrary, her acquisition of Tonquin is 
regarded with satisfaction here, because 
it is to ourinterest as traders that the bar- 
barous and unsettled portions of the globe 
should as speedily as possible be brought 
under the control of civilized powers. 
We are, of course, under no delusion as 
to the commercial policy which France 
will pursue in the newly acquired territory. 
There, as elsewhere, she will seek to keep 
the trade in her own hands, by the impo- 
sition of heavy differential duties in favor 
of French products. Even under such 
disadvantageous conditions, however, we 
shall doubtless find better opportunities 
for trading than we have yet enjoyed, and 
we have also a direct interest in any 
successful effort to break down still fur- 
ther the barriers which China continues 
to maintain against foreign commerce. 
There is consequently no desire here to 
see undone any of the work which France 
has accomplished. What we rather wish 
to see is further progress made in the 
same direction. We have long sought to 
establish land communication with China 
through India or Burmah, but thus far 
without success. Now, however, that the 
Chinese policy of exclusiveness has been 
broken down, we are entitled to ask that 
when her southern frontiers are being 
opened to France they shall be opened to 
us also; and it is to be hoped that our 
government will not let slip the favorable 
opportunity of pressing our claims that is 
now offered them. 


In connection with the above, attention 
may be drawn toa report on the fluctua- 
tions of foreign trade with China during 
the last ten years, which appears in a vol- 
ume of commercial reports issued by the 
Foreign Office this week. The writer, 
Mr. N. R. O’Conor, analyzes the returns 
for each year, and traces as far as possi- 
ble the causes of the variations in the 
quantities and values of the chief articles 
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of import and export. The most valuable 
portion of his report, however, is that in 
which he deals with the openings which 
China now offers, or promises soon to 
offer, for British trade, and this portion it 
may be advantageous to quote in full: — 


In the trade reports of the last few years 
[writes Mr. O’Conor] a very general complaint, 
repeated from several quarters, is heard of 
the unenviable position which British cotton 
goods have acquired, owing to the inferior 
quality supplied to meet an inflated trade de- 
mand. It is not that the British merchant has 
attempted to foist on to the Chinese market 
an article which is other than what it pretends 
to be, nor that he has exceeded the legitimate 
bounds of honest competition, but rather that, 
in trying to meet the demand for a cheap 
article, he has been forced to introduce into 
its manufacture only such inferior materials as 
will allow the price to be within that demanded. 
The consequences, however, have been none 
the less detrimental to English trade, and to 
the high repute formerly enjoyed by British 
goods. It will, in the long run, be decidedly 
to the interest of British trade now to prevent 
the growth of a popular belief in the inferiority 
of English manufacture. From different parts 
of China the natives are reported as going 
back to their own solid home-made stuffs, 
rather than buy the more choice, but less 
durable, English cottons, and that such is the 
case may be inferred by the increasing demand 
for yarn and cotton thereof. 

The increasing competition of American 
fabrics in the Chinese market makes it of still 
greater importance that British cotton manu- 
factures should maintain a good reputation. 
A remarkable falling-off in the demand for 
English driils is recorded as accompanying the 
lower estimation entertained of them, with a 
correspondingly increased sale of American 
products. At the same time, a decided im- 
provement in the demand for English ‘T’cloths 
and sheetings, which continued to be well 
spoken of, and a decided gain over similar 
American fabrics, is remarkable. 

As competition grows, greater attention will 
have to be paid to the tastes, habits, and cus- 
toms of the purchasers. A keen and observant 
person, employed in China as travelling agent 
for several commercial houses, would doubtless 
be able to discover important markets for vari- 
ous articles now little imported, or, at all 
events, in comparatively small quantity. Take, 
for instance, the common cotton handkerchief, 
in which almost every Chinaman carries all his 
small wares and parcels. Any one who has 
travelled at all in this country must have been 
struck by the general use of these cloths. 
They are mostly about thirty inches square, of 
a dark blue, brown, or yellow color, of strong, 
solid material, and for the most part home- 
made, and rather dear, considering the article. 
The quantity required for common use through- 
out the empire must be something enormous, 
If the same article were sold by foreign traders 


at a lower price than rules for the native one, 
doubtless the demand would soon prove that 
much profit is still to be gained by attention to 
such matters. 

Woollen goods seem to be growing in popu- 
lar favor, though as yet they are not sufficiently 
known to be much used in articles of native 
dress. In time they will probably in some 
measure supersede the more common and cum- 
bersome native skins and furs, particularly if 
they are especially manufactured to suit the 
Chinese taste. 

The introduction of kerosene oil as a com- 
mon domestic light has been attended with 
extraordinary success, and each year shows a 
very largely increased demand and consump- 
tion. Its peculiarly inflammable nature makes 
it, however, disliked by the official authorities 
in Chinese towns, and proclamations have, 
from time to time, appeared prohibiting its 
use. It is, however, apparently outliving the 
prejudices existing against it at first. 

Among the articles of British import trade, 
which have assumed considerable develop- 
ments of late years, window-glass should cer- 
tainly be mentioned. This article is gaining 
favor amongst all classes, and gradually re- 
placing the paper previously used in Chinese 
windows, It might be worth while to test the 
advantage of sending it out in panes, cut into 
sizes corresponding to the ordinary window- 
frames of Chinese habitations, thereby saving 
the purchaser the expense of cutting, fitting, 
etc., and making it still more popular among 
the poorer classes. 

Matches are equally superseding the old flint 
and steel of former times. Japan seems to 
have pretty well monopolized the trade in this 
indispensable commodity of modern life by a 
spurious imitation of the well-known Swedish 
match. They are, however, of so inferior 
quality, and so liable to become useless from 
the effects of climate, that all matches are said 
to be losing the popularity won by the genuine 
importations, It ought not to be difficult for 
English industry to supply such a common 
article of use as would be superior in every 
way to the Japanese one. 

Needles, not long ago sold almost as a 
“curio,” are rapidly coming into common use. 
They are, however, still bought as a luxury, 
and in very small quantities, owing to the 
facility with which they are affected by rust. 
If this inconvenience could be guarded against 
by specially prepared wrappers, it would do 
much to stimulate commerce in this useful 
article of foreign production. 

The time cannot be far distant when factories 
will be established in many of the principal 
ports and towns of China; at first, probably, 
under foreign supervision, but ere long worked 
as a native enterprise by the ingenious inhab- 
itants. Within the last few years, a sugar 
refinery, tannery, etc., were started at Shanghai, 
| but owing to the financial crisis then prevail- 
| ing, as well as to the general depression arising 
| from the fear of the outbreak of hostilities, the 
| first serious effort of the sort does not seem to 
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have been attended with success, though, no 
doubt, prosperity will reward before long the 
pioneers of industrial enterprise in China. 
When this time comes—most likely already 
within measurable distance —the importation 
of foreign machinery will become a very impor- 
tant item of trade, of which much of the profit 
will fall to those who have gathered beforehand 
the most correct information as to the kind of 
machinery best suited to the peculiar nature of 
the climate, etc. Native machinery, mostly of 
a rude and primitive description, is found in 
use throughout the country, but the appliances 
are laborious and archaic. It might be worth 
while to bestow closer attention to the difficult 
problem of how far foreign machinery can even 
now be made to supersede native appliances, 

Agricultural implements and tools of hus- 
bandry will doubtless, too, ere long, offer to 
importers a profitable business, One has seen 
at home how easily American implements and 
tools have, in spite of local competition, by 
merely copying the make and form in common 
use amongst the laboring classes, found a 
profitable trade in supplying the markets with 
cheaper, but equally handy and familiar, arti- 
cles. In an essentially agricultural country 
like China, where agricultural implements are 
still of the rudest description, it is not too 
much to expect that British enterprise will find 
profit in imitating the example set them so 
successfully at home. 


From The Field. 
AFLOAT WITH A FLORIDA SPONGER. 


THE sponge fishery of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico has its headquarters at Key West, 
though vessels are owned and sailed from 
many other points in the same state. 
The “sponging ground,” as now known, 
extends at intervals from Appalachicola 
Bay around the whole peninsula of Flor- 
ida as far as Bay Biscayne. The fishing 
is carried on sometimes by individuals, 
each man in his own skiff near shore, as 
is the custom among the crowded reefs; 
but in the main it is pursued systemati- 
cally by crews in sailing vessels, which 
go farfrom home. The craft employed, 
therefore, range, all told, from schooners 
of fifty tons to mere canoes. There are 
said to bein Key West about thirty-five 
good-sized ‘“‘ spongers ”’ (for so the vessels, 
as well as the men, are styled), besides an 
equal number of small boats; to which 
about forty sailing vessels outside of Key 
West are to be added. When an owner 
of one of these schooners desires to send 
her on a trip, he first finds a skipper, or 
very likely he already has one, having 
soid a fraction of his interest to some 
capable sailor. When the right skipper 





has been obtained, and put in charge, he 
becomes absolute master of the whole 
affair. The Key Westers are great stick- 
lers for their privileges and dignity under 
that phrase “put in charge.” Having 
decided where he is to go, and how long 
the cruise shall last, and having bought 
provisions on this basis, the skipper se- 
lects his crew, paying no wages, but offer- 
ing a share or “lay” arrangement; which 
plan has been found the most satisfactory 
to all concerned. The length of a cruise 
is from one to four months, depending on 
distance and other circumstances. For- 
merly the most distant, and perhaps the 
most frequented, grounds were opposite 
the Anclate Keys, about thirty miles west 
of Cedar Keys; but in 1878 the sponges 
on that bottom were all killed by the so- 
cailed “poisoned water,” which brought 
wide-spread destruction of every sort of 
marine life along these shores. When 
the discovery of the Rock Island bars 
was first announced, every captain went 
there, as in the West the gold-diggers 
stampede to a new mine; yet the stock 
was so abundant that the uninterrupted 
and feverish zeal of the whole fleet seemed 
not to make any impression on its plente- 
ousness. Before many months had gone 
by, however, scarcity began to be noticed, 
and, in consequence, the spongers de- 
manded higher prices than they had been 
willing to sell for when they could secure 
a shipload in half the time it now took, 
When the vessel has arrived at the fishing- 
ground she reduces sail, until she is man- 
ageable by the cook alone, who must be a 
good man, not only in the galley but on 
deck — for to him is left the entire charge 
of the vessel all day while the crew is out. 
More than one cook has risen to be a 
skipper, and he shares equally with the 
crew in the results of the voyage. The 
words “hooker” and ‘* hooking” are de- 
rived from the method pursued and the 
tool used throughout the Gulf of Mexico 
and Caribbean Sea for getting the sponges 
of those waters, which, of coarser texture, 
do not require the delicate handling nec- 
essary to.preserve those that grow in the 
Mediterranean. The water of the Gulf 
of Mexico is noted for its clearness; but 
at best our unaided eyes cannot with any 
distinctness see objects farther than six 
or eight feet below the surface. The 
time-honored device of the water tele- 
scope is employed. Nearly a dozen dif- 
ferent kinds of sponges are named by the 
Gulf fishermen. The valuable ones are 
the “sheep’s wool,” “boat,” ‘ yellow,” 
“ grass,” and “glove” sponges, but the 
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last two are not of much account. “ Log- 
gerhead,” “bastard,” “finger” sponges, 
and the like, are useless. Expert fisher- 
men can tell all these apart as far under 
the water as they can see them at all, 
though in six or seven fathoms the very 
largest — perhaps as big as a peck meas- 
ure — become mere purple spots on the 
bottom. Unless the water is clear, how- 
ever, even the aid of the water-glass will 
not enable a man to see the large, deep- 
growing sponges; and a locality is often 
‘played out” because it is so muddy that 
nobody can tell what is there. This is 
not acommon obstacle, however. In fact, 
sponges would not grow where the water 
is often soiled. When a sponge comes 
up bearing a “bud” of good size, this is 
broken off and thrown back. It sinks 
and survives, but is said not to become 
affixed to a rock, but to drift about on the 
bottom with the motion of any storm or 
current that may stirit. It increases in 
size, but easily eludes the grasp of the 
clumsy hooks that try to pick it up. 
These outcasts, the wandering Jews of 
their race, are called “rolling Johns” by 
the fishermen. In the regular routine of 
the summer sponging, breakfast on ship- 
board is over in time for the boats to 
start out at early daylight. At twelve 
o’clock noon —if, in the excitement of 
good fishing, it is not forgotten —the 
men come in to get a luncheon and empty 
their catch on deck. Should a fog settle 
upon the sea, it is the cook’s business to 
work the vessel as near to the boats as 
possible, and to keep sounding his fog- 
horn. Sometimes, in the spring, the 
roughness of the sea will prevent the 
handling both of hooks and glasses. Then 
the sponger throws a spoonful of oil into 
the waves, producing a calm about his 
boat, lasting as long as he cares to drift 
about with it. The oil obtained by trying 
out the liver’ of the “nurse” shark is con- 
sidered by the spongers as far more effec- 
tive than any other for this use, and they 
will pay a dollar a gallon for it. As these 
fish abound in the vicinity of the Florida 
Reefs, and are more easily caught than 
any other species, their capture is one of 
the many curious items that enter in to 
the Conch’s means of livelihood at Key 
West. At the end of a week or fortnight 
a schooner collects her boats and carries 
her spoils to the shore, where has previ- 
ously been set up an arrangement for 
preparing the raw sponges for market. 
This consists of a circular palisade of 
poles bound together by withies into a 
pretty close pen about twenty feet in diam- 
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eter, and standing in some protected shoal 
where at high tide the water may be ten 
oradozen feet deep. Such a pen is called 
a “crawl,” a word corrupted from the 
Spanish corral. Into it is thrown the 
first week’s catch and left to macerate — 
a process rapidly effected in the poorly 
organized tissues of the sponge animals. 
When the vessel reaches it on the next 
Saturday, these first sponges have been 
swashing about and rubbing against the 
poles until they are well rotted and par- 
tially cleaned of sarcode. They are now 
taken to the shore, placed upon planks, 
and thoroughly beaten with a short pad- 
dle called a “bruiser;” which treatment 
drives out of the interior of each, as well 
as presses from its surface, the dirty 
water and decayed animal matter with 
which it is saturated. It is a very noisy 
and very nasty piece of work, and ends 
by slashing away with a knife any black 
and limy particles that may still adhere. 
This done, the new stock is transferred 
from the vessel’s heaped and slimy deck 
to the corral, and left to be soaked out by 
the waves. After the “cruising,” the 
skeleton sponges are strung on a rope- 
yarn, in lengths of two-fathom “ strings,” 
and are laid to bleach and dry on the hot 
sand beach until the end of the voyage. 
All this work will be done by a ship’s 
crew, even if they have as many as two 
thousand sponges, in half a day. The 
other half is devoted to repairing and 
tidying the vessel, mending the corral, 
oridleness. Sunday is almost universally 
kept as a complete holiday, most of the 
spongers being very religious men so far 
as regards certain observances. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
THE CIVILIZATION OF SAVAGES. 


THE report on the kidnapping of na- 
tives in the South Seas for work as semi- 
slaves in the Queensland sugar plantations 
has renewed the discussion of the relation 
of the white man to the negro not only in 
the southern Pacific but all over the 
world. There is, of course, a great differ- 
ence between the races of natives thus 
taken —some, like the Line islanders, 
being of a light complexion with straight 
hair and straight noses, while the inhab- 
itants of New Guinea are full-blooded ne- 
groes; but the question concerning all of 
them is, can they be so far civilized out 
of their fetish rites and inhuman practices 
as to maintain self-restraint when the di- 
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rect influence of white men has been with- 
drawn? We have pointed out that in 
Africa Mahommedanism has been far 
more successful than Christianity in rais- 
ing the social status of the negro, simply 
because it has not attempted too much 


and has contrived to inspire the black man | 


with a sense of self-respect. Against ex- 
amples like this, such instances as Hayti, 
the Southern States of America, the West 
India Islands, together with the Sandwich 
Islands, New Zealand and Tonga, have 
been adduced. It might be urged that 
neither the Sandwich Islanders, the Mao- 
ris, nor the Tongans are negroes, but of a 
much higher type. Even in these cases, 
however, the veneer of civilization is very 
lightly laid on. At any period of great 
excitement the natives return to their old 
habits. Thus the Maoris, when differ- 
ences have arisen between themselves 
and the colonists, have speedily thrown 
off the civilized notions they were sup- 
posed to have imbibed; and the Sandwich 
Islanders still hanker after the old fetish 
rites abandoned in favor of a higher cere- 
monial. In Jamaica this tendency to re- 
vert to savagery is still more marked and 
more extraordinary. Most of the black 
inhabitants have been under the influence 
of Christianity and civilization for two or 
three generations; and it might be sup- 
posed, therefore, that the negroes were 
thoroughly leavened with the teaching of 
their instructors. Not so. Some, no 
doubt, half-breeds and full-blooded ne- 
groes alike, have completely overcome the 
hereditary instincts of their race, and dis- 
play an ability which is worthy of sincere 
respect. But the great mass of the en- 
franchised negroes, where they.are left to 
their own devices, are drifting back to 
savagery, with its concomitant devotion 
to Obi. 

This may be observed in individual 
cases as well as in the general mass. Of 
these very natives whose case is now at- 
tracting so much attention, it is safe to 
say that nine-tenths of them forget at once 
all they have learned during the six or 
seven or more years’ intercourse with the 
white men, going back delighted to their 
savage state; and that the remaining tenth 
only hold out a trifle longer. There was 
a boy, kidnapped young from one of the 
islands in the New Hebrides, who had 
been a favorite with a planter’s family; 
and, being in the midst of a civilized com- 
munity, had become quite civilized, and to 


all appearance religious. What was still 


more to the purpose, he thoroughly un- 
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derstood how to manage a steam-engine, 
and could be left alone in charge of it. 
He was indeed often pointed to as an 
example of the absurdity of the race preju- 
dice which led white men to look down 
upon people capable of developing such 
ability with a little instruction. It seemed 
impossible that this smart lad would 
under any circumstances revert to his 
original habits, or that he could be in- 
duced to strip off his clothing, paint him- 
self black and red, and take part in the 
picturesque but indecent dances of his 
native island. Yet itis the fact that this 
man, who would have been paraded as a 
prize pupil at any mission station on the 
globe, no sooner landed on the island 
whence he came than he threw up all his 
civilization and within a few hours ap- 
peared in painted nakedness, ready to 
foot it with the best of them. It was 
observed, too, that he showed all respect 
for the drunken old savage his chief, 
though physically as well as intellectually 
his superior. That his fellows who went 
with him should go off in the same way 
was of course not so strange, for they had 
lived the ordinary plantation life. It is 
just the same with the women. Girls 
who have attended for years upon Euro- 
peans with the most scrupulous and even 
touching fidelity, becoming as much a 
portion of civilized society as any ordi- 
nary Englishwoman of somewhat neg- 
lected education, have reverted as speedily 
as their male companions to their old 
habits ; and have even distinguished them- 
selves above the rest by their shameless 
conduct, as if taking revenge for years of 
restraint. Any one who has seen much 
of natives could give many instances of 
this; and missionaries, if they would tell 
the truth, would say that they never feel 
altogether sure that their converts will 
not some day break out again. 

Certain it is that any argument based 
upon the service done to the “inferior 
races” by temporary enslavement and 
civilization has a very unsound founda- 
tion. So long as the pressure is main- 
tained, so long perhaps will they improve ; 
but remove this, and the old instincts 
revive —often with increased violence. 
This, after all, is only what might be ex- 
pected. History gives no example of the 
sudden elevation of a race from a lower 
to a higher level at a bound; wherever 
the attempt has been made, the savages 
experimented upon have either died out 
or have gone back to the point from which 
they started. 
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From All The Year Round. 
NATURE IN LONDON. 

THE suburbs of London are remarkable 
for the variety of insect and animal life 
that exist within their indefinite borders. 
In spite of the bird-catchers, small birds 
come in flocks, and song-birds settle 
among the thickets. “There are more 
birds round about London,” writes the 
author of “ The Gamekeeper at Home,” 
* than in all the woodlands I used to ramble 
through.” No farther off than Wimbledon 
Common, there are plenty of birds’ nests 
to be found, and it is needless to add, 
plenty of boys to find them, in spite of the 
vigilance of their guardians. At Barn 
Elms, encompassed by villas and new 
streets, the songs of birds can still be 
heard in the springtime among the elms 
that have come down from Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time — birds as well as trees, no 
doubt, in unbroken descent. Sometimes, 
too, strange visitants from the wilder 
country beyond find their way into Lon- 
don. Not long ago a hare was seen to 
cross brook Green —the Brook Green of 
Punch’s volunteer, now a public parklet, 
with red Queen Anne houses rising about 
it—a hare that went loping leisurely 
along one dewy morning, and turned into 
the Kensington Road. Wild fowl, too, 
have been seen circling about the Albert 
Docks, as if some tradition among the 
birds of the air preserved the memory of 
the marshy pools that once existed there. 

Still, all this is beyond the scope of our 
present article, which is intended to con- 
cern itself about nature in its city form — 
that nature which has lost all trace of its 
country liberty, and has taken up its free- 
dom of the city, with the sober livery that 
suits the atmosphere of town. Nordo we 
propose to treat of trained and educated 
nature — of the small creatures in fur and 
feathers which help their owners by their 
tricks to pick up a precarious living. The 
depressed-looking parroquet, for instance, 
which at the instance of some East End 
Fornarina in gili earrings and necklace, 
picks out the card of destiny for the pass- 
er-by; or the wandering exhibition on a 
stage like a butler’s tray, where canaries 
are the performers, firing off pistols, driv- 
ing coaches, or dancing the tight rope, 
while two sleepy-looking cats watch the 
proceedings without any show of interest, 
awaiting their turn for a set to with the 
gloves. It is this latter entertainment, by 
the way, that seems to have replaced the 
old “happy family,” which proved too 
tame and undramatic for the present age, 
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and has probably been broken up and 
scattered about like other happy families 
of more human interest. For these wan- 
dering performers are not peculiar to Lon- 
don. As a matter of convenience they 
may winter in London, but the summer 
finds them scattered about at places of 
popular resort. 

Buc the nature which excites our curios- 
ity is the actual fauna of London —the 
sparrows that haunt its squares and gar- 
dens, the pigeons which hover about its 
public buildings; even the rats and mice, 
and other small deer that riot among its 
wharves and granaries. The ways of 
dogs, too, in London are worth a little 
study. That poodle, for instance, to be 
met with about the streets in the neigh- 
borhood of Leicester Square, which roams 
about quite composedly, and never loses 
its presence of mind even at the most 
crowded crossing; and yet seems always 
to have something in the way of business 
to attend to. There is another dog which 
has a mission in the world to be met with 
on Waterloo Pier, a smart little fox-terrier, 
whose one absorbing vocation is neither 
rats nor cats, both unattainable, probably, 
on a steamboat pier, but which finds a far 
more absorbing occupation in watching 
for all kinds of flotsam or wreckage that 
the tide may carry past. When he sees 
anything of importance coming within 
reach, his excitement is boundless, and 
his agitated barks bring out the piermas- 
ter with a boathook, who fishes out the 
log, or whatever else it may be. “Jumbo” 
is then rewarded with the opportunity of 
giving his prize one vindictive shake, and 
then, amply satisfied, returns to his vigi- 
lant outlook upon the turbid tide. 

Yet while the regular London dog can 
make himself at home in the streets, and 
find honorable employment therein, the 
country or even suburban dog becomes 
quite lost and bewildered in the general 
turmoil. Astounded by the number and 
variety of the human swarm about him, he 
fails to recognize his master’s form, or to 
hear his voice and whistle in the general 
confusion, and a lost dog he is likely to 
become, unless collared and led along. 
Once we landed at St. Katharine’s Wharf 
with a little French dog accustomed to a 
country life and to bark at carts, horses, 
or anything else that might be coming or 
going. On Tower Hill he was as gay as 
you please, barking merrily at the early 
cart from Billingsgate, at the guardsman 
doing sentry-go before the Mint; but 
when he came in sight of the phalanx of 
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vehicles in Great Tower Street, he shrank 
back abashed and confounded. He saw 
the hopelessness of barking at them all, 
and seemed to feel that the delight of life 
was spoiled by too abundant opportunity. 

But the lot of the lost dog in London is 
no longer ahopelessone. Sooner or later 
he is pretty sure to fall into the hands of 
the police, to be conducted carefully to the 
Dogs’ Home, where, if his master has 
taken the trouble to look for him, a joyful 
meeting may be expected. And the same 
charitable provision has been proposed 
and partly carried out for cats. In strik- 
ing contrast to the noisy, barking, agitated 
crew on one side of the Home is the 
dignified quietude of poor pussy’s seclu- 
sion. There are friendly cats who rub 
themselves against the wire netting and 
ask to be stroked, and sorrowful cats who 
sit silently by their untouched saucers of 
milk, and refuse to be comforted. But 
cats soon accustom themselves to new 
quarters, especially when they can’t get 
out, and the general feeling among them 
is of contented resignation to the force of 
circumstances. 

Cats, however, do not often get lost on 
their own account. Except in early kit- 
tenhood they rarely go far astray, and they 
know the airy paths among the slates and 


chimney-pots even better than their own- 
ers do the numbered and labelled streets 


below. When a catis lost generally some 
man is at the bottom of the mystery. In 
the country the gamekeeper is mostly the 
culprit; in London, apart from those 
prowling ruffians who make a market of 
poor pussy’s skin, the pigeon fancier is 
chiefly to be feared. A popular manual 
on the subject of pigeons airily gives di- 
rections for making a cat-trap. It is to 
be baited with a pigeon’s head, and when 
the cat is caught it can be dropped intoa 
bag, and the bag — but we will draw a veil 
over pussy’s fate; the subject is too har- 
rowing for a true lover of cats. 

And yet there are many stray cats about 
London — homeless cats who may gradu- 
ally starve to death if not taken in by the 
charitable. It is not the cat which has 
abandoned its home, but the home itself 
that is shut up and abandoned probably, 
and thus the animal of all others the most 
home-loving is left to the miseries of slow 
starvation, which must be aggravated by 
the mocking cry of the cats’-meat man, 
once a signal of delight. Many people, 
too, when they leave town for their sum- 
mer holiday, shut up their houses and 
leave poor puss to the mercy of the streets. 
There is no longer an excuse for this, now 
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that the Home at Battersea takes in cats 
and boards them on reasonable terms. 

Toa starving cat there must be some- 
thing very aggravating in the bearing of 
the London sparrows. The sparrow’s 
attitude is one of assured indifference; 
he hops jauntily about, almost within 
reach of Grimalkin’s claws. Almost, but 
not quite. On the slightest movement on 
the part of the cat, the sparrow is away 
with a derisivetwitter. Indeed, most cats 
of experience have given up the sparrow 
as a bad job, and take no notice of his 
vagaries. And it is rarely you see a full- 
grown sparrow fall into trouble, though as 
spring advances and the nestlings begin 
to leave the nest and flutter about, the 
cats take their toll of the weakest and least 
active. The wonder is that the sparrows 
are allowed to build their nests and rear 
their young in peace. But that they doso 
is quite evident from the number of young 
Sparrows that appear every season, al- 
though it is rarely that one comes upon a 
house-sparrow’s nest. 

Lucky are those birds who get perma- 
nent quarters within some roomy public 
building, such as Westminster Abbey, 
where there is generally a colony to be 
found, or St. Paul’s, where their twitter- 
ings resound pleasantly in the huge dome. 
But while the sparrow within is a more or 
less unauthorized intruder, the colonies 
of pigeons which have established them- 
selves outside, might, as far as ancient 
title is concerned, seem to have rights of 
possession more firmly founded than our 
own. From all antiquity, pigeons have 
hovered about the great buildings of great 
cities, and their cooings and flutterings 
have resounded in the Acropolis and the 
Capitol, as now in the quadrangle of Som- 
erset House or about the facade of the 
British Museum. 

Seen in the broken light of a fine spring 
day, with massive clouds showing against 
the dusky blue, the broad frieze of the 
Museum portico is all alive with pigeons, 
which strut about the broad ledges or flut- 
ter in and out of the hollows and about the 
limbs of the sculptured figures; spread- 
ing out their tail-feathers, bowing and 
scraping, and ruffling up their iridescent 
necks in happy indifference to the world 
below; to the sight-seers who are saunter- 
ing up the broad steps, to the readers and 
students, who pass in and out with faces 
more or less lined and careworn. The 
same scene is going on as far as the 
pigeons are concerned, where executors, 
with wills under their arms, are making 
their way to the probate offices, or sus- 
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picious relatives, unblessed with legacies, 
are going to search for themselves to see 
what that will of Uncle John’s actually did 
amount to, in the stony quadrangle of 
Somerset House, that is, where once grew 
the lime grove planted by Queen Henriet- 
ta’s father confessor. Equally preoccu- 
pied, too, are the doves that flutter about 
the feet of her Majesty’s faithful Com- 
mons, and build among the pinnacles of 
the great palace of Westminster. 

The official pigeons, as these birds may 
be called, which devote themselves to the 
service of the crown, are very much of a 
feather; their plumage sombre and uni- 
form, throwing back, as the dog-fancier 
would say, to the original “ blue-rock ” 
pigeon, the ancestor of all the tribe. Re- 
cruits from outside occasionally join the 
ranks, admitted by competitive examina- 
tion, probably —a stray carrier, perhaps, 
that has lost its way, or a widowed dove 
from some neighboring cote. There was 
a brown and white pigeon, the other day, 
on the Museum grass, which seemed to 
have found domestic joy among the blue- 
rocks, and its progeny will show distinct 
markings fora while, which will disappear 
in the course of a few generations — that 
is, if its progeny are allowed to survive — 
for one has heard dark rumors on that 
subject apropos of the fact that these civil- 
service pigeons, although they certainly 
multiply, do not increase to any appre- 
ciable extent. 

As far as can be learnt, nobody feeds 
these pigeons. They pick up a living 
about cab-stands, and share in crumbs 
and broken victuals with the sparrows. 
An interesting incident in pigeon annals 
was the dynamite explosion at Westmins- 
ter, in consequence of which the inner 
quadrangle was closed to cabs, and there 
were no more pickings to be had from 
that quarter. But in this emergency it is 
pleasant to add that the birds found a 
friend in Inspector Denning, who caused 
daily rations to be issued till the opening 
of Parliament brought cabs and horses to 
the rescue. 

We may hope that in time other birds 
will become denizens of the gardens and 
open spaces that are now being provided 
for public use. When the trees on the 
Embankmentattain a fair size, there seems 
no reason why birds should not build 
amongst their branches — that is, if the 
ever-destructive London rough can be 
eventually neutralized. And to hear the 
wild wood-note of some song-bird in pass- 


ing along the Strand would be an expe- | 


rience worth living for. 
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VERY important and highly interesting 
discoveries have been lately made on this 
subject, which enable us easily to account 
for hitherto unexplained phenomena in 
bee life. It is well known that the honey 
of our honey-bees when mixed with tinc- 
ture of litmus acquires an unmistakable 
red tint, a fact no doubt owing to the 
subtilized formic acid it contains; the 
presence of which acid likewise imparts 
to the raw honey its power of keeping 
for a considerable length of time. Honey 
which has been clarified by means of water 
and exposure to heat — the so-called 
sirup of honey —spoils more easily than 
the ordinary kind, because the formic acid 
in it has in a great measure been expelled. 
The honey of very fierce tribes of bees 
has a peculiarly acrid taste and pungent 
smell; this is due to the excess of formic 
acid contained in such honey. 

Till lately, complete ignorance prevailed 
as to the manner in which this so essential 
component of honey, formic acid, found 
its way into the substance secreted from 
the stomach or honey-bag of the busy 
workers; recent discoveries have, how- 
ever, enlightened us on this point. These 
show us that the sting serves the bee not 
only as a means of defence, and some- 
times of offence, but possesses likewise 
the almost more important power of infus- 
ing into the stored-up honey an antiseptic 
substance, not subject to fermentation. 
It has been lately observed that bees in 
hives, even when left undisturbed, from 
time to time rub off against the honey- 
comb, from the point of their sting, a tiny 
drop of bee poison; in other words, formic 
acid. This excellent preservative is thus 
little by little introduced into the honey. 
The more irritable and vicious the bees 
are, the greater the quantity of formic 
acid conveyed into the honey by them; a 
sufficient admixture of which is essential 
to the production of good honey. 

The praise, therefore, that has been so 
often lavished by adepts in such things on 
that indolent member of the bee tribe, the 
Ligurian bee, which hardly ever stings, is 
in point of fact misplaced. The observa- 
tion just made above will explain, too, why 
the stingless honey-bee of South America 
collects but little honey ; for it is notorious 
that when trees have been felled which 
have been inhabited by the stingless 
melipone, but little honey has been found 
in them. And indeed, what inducement 
have the bees to store up honey that will 
not keep, since it contains no formic acid? 
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Of the eighteen different kinds of north- 
Brazitian honey-bees known to the nat- 
uralist, only three possess a sting. 

A very striking phenomenon in the 
habits of a certain species of ant is now 
amply accounted for. There exist, as is 
well known, various tribes of grain-col- 
lecting ants... The seeds of grasses and 
other plants remain stored up by them, 
often for years in their little granaries, 
without germinating. In India there isa 
very small red ant which drags into its 
cells grains of wheat and oats. But the 
creatures are so tiny, that, with their ut- 
most efforts, it takes from eight to ten of 
them to carry off even one single grain. 
They move along in two separate rows, 
over smooth or rough ground, as the case 
may be, and even up and down stairs, in 
steady regular progression, They have 
often to traverse more than a thousand 
metres to carry their booty into the com- 
mon storehouse. The celebrated natural- 
ist Moggridge repeatedly observed that 
when the ants were prevented from reach- 
ing their granaries, the seeds in the grana- 
ries began to sprout. The same thing 
happened in storehouses that had been 
abandoned by them. We must infer, then, 
that ants possess the means of suspending 
or arresting the action of germination 
without destroying or impairing the actual 
vitality of the grain, or without impairing 
the vital principle that lies latent in the 
grain. 

The famous English scientist, Sir John 
Lubbock, in his work entitled *“ Ants, Bees, 
and Wasps,” relates these and similar 
facts, and adds that it was not yet known 
how the ants prevented their provision of 
grain from sprouting. But now it has 
been proved that this is due simply to the 
preservative power of the formic acid, the 
effect of which is so powerful that it can 
either arrest the process of germination, 
or destroy it altogether in the seed. 

We will further mention that there ex- 
ists among us a kind of ant that lives on 
seeds and stores them up. This is our 
Lasius niger, which, according to the 
statement made by Wittmack at the meet- 
ing of amateur naturalists at Berlin, car- 
ries seeds of violets, and likewise of 
ground ivy (Veronica hederefolia), into 
its cells. In his description of an Indian 
ant (Pheidole providens), Sykes relates 
that the above-mentioned kind collects 
large stores of grass-seeds. He notices 
likewise that after a monsoon storm, the 
ants bring their stores of grain out of 
their granaries, in order to dry them. It 
seems, therefore, that excessive moisture 
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destroys the preservative power of the 
formic acid; hence this drying process. 

We see, then, that the winter provision 
of honey for the bees, and the store of 
grain which serves as food for the ants, 
are preserved by means of one and the 
same fluid—namely, formic acid. The 
use of formic acid as a means of preserv- 
ing fruit, and the like, was first suggested 
by Feierabend in the year 1877. 


From Longman’s Magazine. 
THE MATCHMAKER’S EUCLID. 


Introduction. 


THE art of match-making and eldest-son 
hunting having been long since reduced 
to a science by the mammas of fashion- 
able life, it has been thought desirable to 
embody the same in writing for the ben- 
efit of posterity; and in accomplishing 
this task the method of Euclid has been 
followed, both as one which will be uni- 
versally understood, and as showing more 
clearly than any other the connection be- 
tween the successive steps of the science. 


Definitions. 


1. An undesirable partner is one who has . 
no town house, and whose income 
has no magnitude. 

A doubtful partner is title without 
wealth. 

The extremities of a ball-room are the 
best to flirt in. 

A bad business is the plain inclination 
of two young people to one another, 
who meet together, but are not in 
the same circles, 

. When one fair maiden “sits on” an- 
other fair maiden (for “ outrageous 
flirting”) so as to make the adja- 
cent company notice her, each of 
the listeners will call it jealousy, and 
the fair maiden who sits on the 
other fair maiden will be called “ too 
particular” by them. 

An obtuse angler is one who does not 
hook an eldest son. 

. An acute angler is one who does hook 

an eldest son. 

. Aterm of endearment is the extremity 

of a flirtation. 

. A blue stocking is a plain figure hav- 
ing one decided line which is called 
her erudition, and is such that when 
forming the centre of a circle all 
young men will be found equally 
distant from that centre. 

A figure is that which is compressed 
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by a more or less confined boun- 
dary. 

11. A good figure is that compressed with- 
in an inch of the owner’s life. 

12. Dull partners are such as, being drawn 
out ever so well in all directions, 
do not talk. 


Postulates. 


Let it be granted — 

I. That an eligible young man may be 
drawn by skilful management from 
any one young lady to any other 
young lady. 

2. That an engagement for one dance may 
be prolonged to any number of 
dances by a few fibs. 

That a visiting circle may be extended 
to any extent from a West End 
square, and may be made to include 
a marquis resident at any distance 
from that square. 


3- 


Axioms. 


1. If your daughter be married to a no- 
body, the match is unequal. 

. If your daughter be married to a duke, 
the match is equal. 

3. Elder sons are preferable to younger 
sons. 

If wealth be added to younger sons, the 
two are equal. 

If wealth be taken from elder sons, the 
two are equal, 

Two short lines may enclose a pro- 
posal, 

If one young lady meet with too much 
attention, so as to make the infe- 
rior angels on either side of her 
equal to tearing her eyes out; this 
conduct, if continually repeated, 


4. 
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shall at length meet with such rep- 
robation at the hands of the said an- 
gels as shall lead one to believe that 
they are not guzte angels. 


PROPOSITION I, 
Problem. 


To secure an aristocratic partner by the 
help of a given (finite) number of charms. 
Let a talent for dancing A, and a pair of 

fine eyes B, be the given finite num- 
ber of charms. Let D be the aris- 
tocratic partner. 

It is required to secure D with AB. 

Bring B to bear on an old gentleman C, 
whom you know to be acquainted 
with D. Tell the decided fib E 
that you are not engaged for this 
dance. Then, since the decided 
fib E is equal to a very broad hint, 
if the aristocratic partner D pass 
by at that moment, he will be intro- 
duced. 

Then with your captive D, and to the tune 
of the last waltz out, describe the 
circle of the room, and if at any 
point of the dance you meet the gen- 
tleman G, to whom you are really 
engaged, consoling himself with a 
new partner H, let that be the 
point when the dancers cut one an- 
other. 
since it has been shown that your 
fine eyes B have had a great effect 
on the old gentleman C, much 
greater will be their effect on D; 
and with your charms AB you will 
have secured an aristocratic partner 


D. 
Wherefore, etc. 


Q. E. F. 
A. M. HEATHCOTE. 





ACCORDING to the San Francisco Courier 
the great glacier of Alaska is moving at the 
rate of a quarter of a mile per annum. The 
front presents a wall of ice five hundred feet 
in thickness; its breadth varies from three to 
ten miles, and its length is about one hundred 
and fifty miles, Almost every quarter of an 
hour hundreds of tons of ice in large blocks 
fall into the sea, which they agitate in the most 
violent manner, The waves are said to be 





such that they toss about the largest vessels 
which approach the glacier as if they were 
small boats, The ice is extremely pure and 
dazzling to the eye; it has tints of the lightest 
blue as weil as of the deepest indigo. The top 
is very rough and broken, forming small hills, 
and even chains of mountains in miniature. 
This immense mass of ice, said to be more 
than an average of a thousand feet thick, ad- 
vances daily towards the sea, 





